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the one hand, and Popery on the otber: shall we 
be less earnest in our testimony against prevailing 





There if enongh to implicate Presbyterian 
Churches too deeply in the evil. They have no 





right, it is tue, to make a civil law. But they did 
not protest against the evil, and slaveholders still 
continue menibers of their Churches and Asvem- 
blies. The Church in America ought to stand forth 
undivided, uncontaminated and protesting, as the 
Church of Him who came notto destroy men’s lives 
| but to save them, ” 

It is said there ere good and pious men among 
them. Just in proportion to their piety is the mis- 


sin? ‘The pure in heart nust make the’r escape 
from all contamination and connection with such 
atrocities, Either Christiavity must expel slavery, 
root and branch, or it will assuredly extirpate 
Christianity. With much pleasure I second the 
motion. 


Dr. Duncan was replied to in a speech of great 
length by the Rev. Dr. Cunningham, (one of the del- 


egates from the pseude Free Church of Scotland to 


chief they are doing the greater; because they lend 
the United States,) in which he palliated the guilt of 


the whole weight of their Christian characters,—if 
. that sm gy - Pa gprs the world as { the southern men-stealers, and misrepresented and 
jan argument for defending their ungodly system. | ,,. 2 2 oY! itioni 
‘and perpetrating it; and the world is fhe sa ‘ie NAMED sii cP alpeigtios — spite 
| making good use of it. When the Church sounds approved pre-ciavery mngter-e-ogntals snide cenly 
forth a doubtful note, and still more, when she takes shows that its author needs only to become a resident 
|inte the ministry, into the eidership, men who are |ot the South, to engage in the basiness of slave- 
themselves slaveholders, her testimony is not anni- | holding, slave-driving, and slave-trading. We shall 
hilated, but transferred to the adverse hands of the try to find room for his speech next week, 
destroyer. In this point of view, the Churches are| ~ 
a plague-spot and pollution; and the better they are 
in other respects, so much the worse, As to our 
participation with them, if we do not give forth a 
clear and decided testimony against it, are we not 
guilty? Are we of the Free Church of Scotland to 
shove the matter off our shoulders with a Cuin’s ex- Sirn:— To steala man is the highest kind of 
cuse, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper? If they ‘be | theft’ ‘Stealers of men are aL. those who bring off 
Churches holding fundamentally the same doctrine | slaves or freemen, and who KEEP, BUY,Or SELL 
and discipline with us, and whom we recognize as} them, ; , ; 
sister Churches,—whom we would admit into our | Discipline of the Presbyterian Church in America 
pulpits,—with whom, in fact, we would prefer the} from 1794 to 1816. Thus that Church declared 
exercise of that inter-communion that sister Church- j all slaveholders, no matter Low they came into pos- 
es can have with each other,—if such be implicated | session of slaves, to be THizves of the worst kind— 
in the guilt of slavery, and we raise no testimony, | ‘ sinners of the first rank.’ 
or one which is not clear, explicit, and decided, can A communication over your signature uppeared 
we hold that we have done our duty, or sit down | jn the Witness of Feb. 12, 1845, in which you say— 
and exonerate our consciences? For this end, our} , There is nothing in the actual i Nah Tag 08 by 
remoustrance must be clear, decided, and self-con- the evancelical Churches of America to the slavery 
sistent. | existing and established there, or the conduct adopt- 
Dr. Dunean then commented upon the Report of! ed by them regarding it, which affords any sufficient 
the Commission of Assembly on American slavery, | reason for refusing to hold communion with them as 
which he allowed to have an excellent beginning, | Churches of Christ.’ Of this proposition, and two 
but found fault with several expressions as too soft} others, you say—‘I do not shrink from defending 
and gentle in reference toa system characterized | them; and I hope to have an opportunity of doing 





From the Glasgow Argus of March 24. 
A MAN-STEALING CHURCH. 
TO THE REV. WM. CUNNINGHAM, D. D., EDINBURGH, 
Grascow, March 15, 1845, 





This language was a part of the Book of | 


by cruelty and oppression. Some of his remarks | 
excited considerable laughter. 
It is said that certain monies have been received 


so, before the matter is finally disposed of by the Gen- 
eral Assembly.’ 
By ‘ evaneeican Churches’ vou mean the Pres- 


from Churches in which slaveholders are admissi- | byterian Church, among ‘others, of that country.— 
ble to membership. If we are tosound an unecom-| What is the relation of that Church to slavery ? 
promising testimony, we must wash ourselves of | You have been in America a few weeks, and you 
the participation. Lift up a testimony against sla-| profess to know what that relation is, even better 
very as an iniquity, and keep its produce! Call them} than those who were born and educated in the 
to repentance, and sit down with themat the Lord’s| bosom of that Church, and who are now living 
table, impenitent! Take their sympathies with us| members, elders, and members in it. This I infer 
as a Christian people, and in so doing be understood | from the above-cited letter in the Witness, and 
by them and others to recognize them as Churches| also from your speech before the Presbytery of 
ot Christ! Words take their meaning from deeds. | Edinburgh, March 13, 1845, as reported. ‘The fol- 
I have known places where there has been faithful | lowing is the ‘actual relation of the Presbyterian 
preaching, and the world bore it; faithful discipline | Church of America to the slavery existing and es- 
tollowed, that interpreted the preaching; and soon tablished there’—slaveholders being witnesses:— 
the chaff began to blow off. Almost anything they| In 1816, the General Assembly (the supreme ju- 
will take from us, provided their money remain in} diciary of that Church,) in the name and in behalf 
our coffers, Is every Free church to have a slave | of the whole Church, struck out from their disci- 
stone in it? Is this the commencement of the} pline the above faithful testimony against man- 
free built churches of Scotland? What is the as-|stealers. Why? Strange as it may seem, these 
sociation between the Free Church and a stone wet | TmieveEs ‘ of the highest kind’ were so increased 
with the blood of the slave? Is one of our first acts | in number and influence in the Church as to be 
to be a soft denunciation of slavery, and a practical | able to compel the Assembly to do it. The ques- 
participation in its fruits? That both abolitionists | tien arises—How could that Church dare to admit 
end anti_sholitionists will so interpret the act, is un- those to her fellowship whom she had officially de- 
doubted. JI trust that we will send forth something | elared to be guilty or use highest Kind or thet}? J 
clear and definite in the way of remonstrance, out! state the fact, but will not stop to account for it. 
of pure friendship to them,—that we will not first | In 1835, it was declared in the General Assembly 
call it iniquity, and then stroke it very gently on the | by one of its members—no man contradicting it— 
head, and bid it be a good boy. = | that in the Presbyterian Church, ‘a man may take 
Oh! say you, we should pause and reflect well. a free-born child and sell it as a beast, and be es- 
It is not the paltry sum that weighs with any one ; 'teemed an excellent Christian; and that ELDERS, 
it is but the feeling that we ought to deal kindly and | mrxisrers, and poctors of prvisrry, are with both 
affectionately with our brethren, and that throwing{ hands engaged in the practice, 
back that sum is shutting up the door against friend-| In 1836, the General Assembly chose one of these 
ly communication with them. God knows best! worst of thieves to be their moderator; and forty- 
how to bring sinners to repentance, and He does so | eight members of that Assembly were guilty of the 
in the maintenance of his own intact and intangible | same wickedness. ‘These met apart, and_ resolved 
holiness and purity; and so it is that we must do. | that, if the Assembly ‘declare slavery an imimorali- 
We must only show true friendship by taking the | ty, or that CurisTIANs ARE CRIMINAL IN HOLDING 
proper means for bringing them to repentance; sLaves, they will not submit to the decision.’ 
which is,*showing that their conduct, institutions! Again, in 1838, the Assembly chose a thief, a man- 
and themselves are in respect of slavery, an abomi-| stealer, for Moderator—Rev. Wm. 8. Plummer, D. 
nation in our sight. We are not to hate them, but} D. Every year, that body is composed, in part, of 
admonish them as a brother. I look forward to a! these ‘ sinners of the first rank.’ 
time when we may even receive their money with | Not long ago, the Rev. James Smylie, a Presbyte 
a good conscience,—a time when, by faithful deal-! rian minister of Mississippi, in a book published in 
ing, they shall be brought to acknowledge their sin, | vindication of slavery, says, ‘ If the buying, selling, 
and put away the evil thing from among them,—/or holding slaves, FOR THE SAKE OF GAIN, bea 
then we shall be able to receive them; and repent-| sin, then, verily, three-fourths of all the Methodists, 
ing for our own sins, and they for theirs, and mourn- | Baptists, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, in eleven 
ing a part together, we may repair to the fountain | States of this Union, are of the Devil, for they do 
opened for sin and uncleanness. In the meantime, | hold slaves’ ‘There is not probably one Presbyte- 
the greatest Christian charity appears to be the most | rian Church in thirteen States of that Union that is 
decided remonstrance; | not composed, in part, or wholly, of slaveholders. 





m ifhe was a member of 
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Mr. Grey.—I have much pleasure in seconding | 
the motion submitted to the house. I feel it an} 
honor and a privilege to second it. But I feel, at} 
the same time, that it would be altogether unrea-| 
sonable in me to occupy your time, after the able, | 
and lengthened, and interesting speech which we | 
have just heard. I consider it of unspeakable mo- 
ment that we should come toa strong, decided, uni- | 
ted conclusion, on the subject; and since, in the 
course of Providence, it is forced on our notice, ! 
that we should not attempt to steal out of it by any | 
paltry evasion, but declare on it the judginent, and | 
pass on it the sentence, in which all honest-hearted 
men are necessarily of one mind. Our legislators | 
and statesmen, so few of whom reach the mark we | 
would prescribe for ourselves as the disciples of| 
Christ, suggest to us the line of duty here, They | 
were taught it by the holy zeal of our country, when 
it declared that slavery should for ever cease in the | 
British dominions. The heads of foreign States,— | 
those of them that profess any reverence for reli- | 
gion, or respect for the rights of humanity,—are | 
ashamed of slavery, and speak not now a word in} 
its defence. And need we, the reformed, the puri-| 
fied, the Free Kirk of God in Secouland,—need we | 
goto these to learn into what scale Christianity 
throws its weight, and what course duty, piety, aud 
consistency, require us to pursue? Have we sepa- | 
rated ourselves from our Moderate brethren to form | 
alliance with men-stealers? Do we remove from | 
us a brother that walketh disorderly—a drunkard, | 
a fornicator, an adulterer,—to unite ourselves with | 
fornicators,—such even asare hardly named among | 
the Gentiles,—men polluted with incests, renoun- | 
cers of marriage rights, men-stealers, murderers, 
sellers of their own offspring, stained with the blood | 
of innocents, leprous with sin? Do we pour, 
out our sympathy with an honored individual whe | 
suffers persecution in the island of Madeira, 4nd: 
have we none for the poor negro, flogged, all but to | 
death, as I heard of an instance this morning, for 
merely attending to the preaching of the gospel,— 
for showing a great interest in what the preacher | 
said, aud stretching out his head the more distinctly 
to hear him? Have we no sympathy for poor wo- 
|men, subjected to similar punishment for refusing 
prostitution —refusing to forsake one husband when 
| called upon to receive another; or for venturing au- 
idibly to lament the loss Of their children, when 
| these are forcibly torn from their arms and sold in- 
|to distant slavery, never again to be seen by them? 

| lam notspeaking the language of hyperbole. These 
| aggravated forms of guilt are habitual under the 
| system we describe,—allowed and practised under 
| sanction of law,—not reprehensible even from the 
| pulpit. ‘To speak there of the negro’s civil rights, 
| or the justice due to him as betwixt man and man, 
, would be regarded as sedition and treason, The 
|Slavery that is mow in operation im the southern 
| Santee, Ihold to be not only irreconcilable with 
| Christian principle, but incompatible with Christian 





In 1820, the United States, as a nation, declared 
the traffic in human beings, on the coast of Africa, 
and on the high seas, to be Prracy, punishable with 
death. But the same traffic is carried on all over 
the thirteen slave States, by members, elders, 
ministers, and doctors of divinity, in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, i. e. they buy and sell the bodies and 
souls of men as suits their convenience. Is it any 
the less piracy to trade in slaves in Virginia or 
Louisiana, than in Africa or on the sea? In the 
sight of a just and holy God, the act is the same 
wherever committed, Justice is not hound by lati- 
tude or longitude ;—Christianity knows no geogra- 
phical morality. If the Presbyterian ministers and 
members were to do in Africa what they do in 
America, they would be hunted and hung as pirates! 
You may say they are licensed by government to 
buy and sel] men in America. Will that license 
clear them in the court of Heaven ? 

There are about 80,000 slaves in the Methodist 
Church in America, as members; about 50,000 in 
the Baptist Church ; and about 30,000 in the Pres- 
byterian. These slaves, members of these churches, 
live in concubinage. ‘There is no leyal marriage 
among slaves. When a slave is sold from one 
wowan, with whom he has lived as a husband, he 
is expected by his new master to take another wo- 
man ; and, if his master bids him do it, and he diso- 
beys, even though he think it would be adultery, he 
is subjected tochurch censure. Polygamy and con- 
cubinage are tolerated in the Presbyterian churches 
all over the slave States. 

Do you know whi slaveholders show such anxie- 
ty to have their slaves become members of church- 
Often, SOLELY TO ENHANCE THEIR PRICE IN 
THE MARKET. A Christian slave, as those who are 
in the churches are called, always command a higher 
price ; and the faet that a man or woman is a pray- 
ing Presbyterian, or Methodist, or Baptist, is often 
mentioned by the auctioneer to enhance the value. 
Thus, the Presbyterians of the Southern. States 
pray and labor for the conversion of their slaves, 
that they may bring more money iv the market!: 
In advertisements of slaves for sale, Ihave seen it 
stated that they were good Christian members of 
Presbyterian churches, to obtain a higher price for 
them. 

Such is the ‘actual relation held by the Presbyterian 
Church of America to the slavery existing and estab- 
lished there’ » Nearly one-half of its local churches 
are composed wholly, or in part, of ‘ stealers of men.’ 
Nearly all its elders and ministers in one-half of 
the States, ‘keep, sell, or buy slaves.’ It is full of the 
‘highest kind of theft, of polygamy and concubi- 
nage. It isa great Sodom of pollution. It is one 
of the most powerful means of reducing three mil- 
lions of immortal beings—children of our Father, 
our brothers and sisters, for whom our Divine Re- 
deemer shed his precious blood—to the condition 
of brutes and things. This Church, thus constitu- 
ted, and thus polluted with every crime, you do 
‘not shrink from defending’ as an Evangeli 


es? 





| practice. We have shown a just jealousy for the} Church!—as the body of Christ!! What must be 
truths of religion,—we have |i up a testimony | your estimate of Christ and of Cc ? Would 
against errors in doctrine,—against Erastianism on | you thus defend a society of ‘stealers of sheep,’ as 
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an Evangelical Church, and the Free Church 
‘to fellowship with them as a Church of Christ ? 
| Suppose there is a tribe of 100 families on the 
| shore of Loch Lomond. They have lived zs a 
distinct people, and hed their own laws and cus- 
toms for 200 years, They live by srranine sarrr. 
They claim it as their right to steal the sheep of 
the teh farmers wherever they can find them; 
and they pass laws to legalize and regulate this 
business. Their families are formed into a Pres- 
_byterian Church—adopt the erced and discipline 
‘of the Free Church, and have their elders and min- 
isters, who also are sheep stealers. ‘They build 
their chapels, huy their bibles, psalm books, and 
communion service, ond pay their mivisters, by 
‘stealing sheep. They devoutly keep the Sabbath, 
go to meeting, observe the ordinances of baptism 
jund supper, and they read the bible and pray in 
their fambhies, and then go from praying and preach- 
ing to STEALING SHEEP! ; 
Would you not shrink from defending that as an 
Evangelical Church? You would. Yet, what is 
their guilt compared to that of those ‘stealers of 
men’ in America, whom you ‘shrink not from de- 
fending? What is the difference, in guilt, between | 
a steep-stealing and a man-stealing church and 
;minister? Just the difference between the value 
of a sheep and a man. Oh! sir, look to Calvary; 
Jook to the final judgment; look to the eternal fu- 
/ture: and estimate the difference! 
| Exactly in the position of that supposed sheep- 
stealing church are all those churches in America 
that are compesed wholly, or in part, of slavehold- 
ers, with this difference only: that robs sheep-peus 
—these rob nurseries and cradies of their priceless 
| contents ; and you, every member and minister of 
ithe Free Church, would consign the robber of a 
sheep-fold to the felon’s dungeon; aud will you 
elevate the rebbers of nurseries and cradles in 
| America, to the dignity and glory of ‘ Evangelical 
|Cburebes of Christ?’ Agaim I ask, what must 
| you think of Christ if, in your opinion, ‘ stealers of 
|men’ may be members of His Body? You arraign 
| the sheep-stealer before a criminal court, try and 
condemn him as a felon unfit to live in society ; but 
;you admit the man-stealer to appear before your 
| Presbytery, aud you consecrate, license, aud ordain 
| him as an Evangelical minister! Or, you do what 








is the same thing, you do not shrink from defend- 
\ing as Evangelical ministers those who are thus or- 
| dainéd. “You brand the sheep-stealer with shame 
and infuiny, but adorn the man-stealer with the 
title of Reverend! You practically say to men, 
‘steal a sheep and you must be a villain, but steal a 
man and you may be a Doctor of Divinity.’ By de- 
fending a body of slaveholders as an ‘ Evangelical 
| Church,’ you encourage men to think it possible to 
|be an Evangelical thief! A praying, ordained, rev- 
erend robber ! 

But suppose the Free Church General Assembly, 
knowing the character of that church and minister 
jon the shore of Loch Lomond, should receive 
|them into fellowship as a sister church, and should 
j invite the sheep-stealer to preach and pray before 
| them, to sif in council with them, and to act as their 
| moderator—and suppose the Free Church should 
| snuction this conduct in their Assembly, and should 
|persevere in thus fellowshipping that society of 
jsheep-stealers as an ‘evangelical church, and 
| should epply te them for money to build their chap- 
jelsand pay their ministers—would you call the 
| Free Church a church of Christ? ‘Would you say 

that a ehureh composed Of sheep-stealers. ett They, 
| such relation to sheep-stealing as to afford sufficient 
reason for refusing to hold communion with them 
jas a church of Christ? Yet you would convince 
lus that the ‘Evangelical Churehes of America, 
| composed of man-stealers, hold no such relation to 
|man-stealing as to afford sufficient reason for re- 
|fusing to regard theirs as churches of Christ! 
Gladly would I see the Free Church an instru- 
jment of good to mankind: butif such be her re- 
|ligion aud her code of morals—if she consigns the 
| sheep-stealer toa dungeon as a felon, and hugs the 
| man-stealer to her bosom as an ‘ Evangelical Cliris- 
tian,” she will assuredly become the scorn and con- 
jtempt of the world. - And you, sir, in thus coming 
| forward as the defender of the man-stealing church- 
les of America, will assuredly cover yourself and 
| your cause with shame and infamy. For the Al- 
mighty God is against you; humanity is against 
you; the anguish of mothers, whose children are 
torn from their bosoms—the tears, the groans, the 
blood, the unutterable horrors of three miilions of 
dehumanised slaves—are against you. As you preach 
or pray in churehes built by money known to be 
the price of the bodies and souls of men—the very 
stones and the pulpit will ery our against yous say- 
ing, ‘Wo, wo to those who build their house by 
robbery and blood? The blood and tears of the 
slaves will drip down from the walls as a testimony 
jagainst you; and the agonizing groan of three mil- 
‘lions of crushed and broken hearts will come up 
‘from under the blood-stained altar, rend the heav- 
ens, and enter into the ear of the Lord of Sabaoth. 
| Will you not shrink from defending those combina- 
| tions of man-stealers as churches of Christ, when 
lyou meet the crushed, imbruted victims of their 
| power, before the tribunal of your God? As a man 
jand brother—as a professed follower and minister 
Jof Him who died to redeem us all, and who came 
\to break every yoke and Jet the oppressed go free 
|—as one who has long labored, amid popular vio- 
‘lence and commotion, for three millions of slaves, 
|in a professedly free and Christian nation,—I pray 
| you and the Free Church not to lose this golden op- 
| portunity of testifying your abhorrence of American 
|slavery. Send back the money—the price of blood— 
‘to the slaveholders from whom it came, and thus 


learry conviction to their conscience, comfort the 
‘hearts of the enslaved, call down upon you the bles- 
|sings of millions ready to perish, and earn for 
|yourselves the praise of all good men, and the 
jsmiles of God. In the name of God and humanity, 
isend back the money—the price of blood—cease to 
fellowship divebalden as churches of Christ,—and 
you will do more for the downfall of Amerivan sla- 
very than all that the commercial and political regu- 
lations of the world ever did or can do. 

You speak of the ‘misrepresentations of aboli- 
tionists’ in your letter to the Witmess of Feb. 12; 
and again, in your speech before the Presbytery, 
March 13, as reported, you say of abolitionists:— 
'¢ It is preposterous to talk to such men, OR TO SUPPOSE 
THEM IMBUED WITH SANITY oR SENSE.” Why? 
Simply because we denounce all who ‘bold, buy, or 
sell slaves’ as thieves and robbers, and refuse to fel- 
lowship those ‘sinners of the first rank’ as ‘ Evan- 
gelica! churches’ and ministers. What do you call 
ithe peor man who steals your bread, or your coat, 
to keep him from starving or freezing? A thief, 
unhesitatingly. Yet, beeause we denounce and 
'disfellowship those who steal the wives and hus- 
| bands and _free-born children of their neighbors, as 
thieves, you say, ‘it is preposterous to suppose that 
,we are imbued with sanity or sense!’ Itis, indeed, 
|‘ preposterous to talk about, or to such men,’ for if 
‘it be sanity and sense to call ‘stealers of men’ 
Christians, and combinations of men, guilty of ‘the 
| highest kind of theft” ‘ Evangelical Churches, then 
_unly are abolitionists wenting in these desirable at- 
ltributes, But whether the men and women in 
| America who have forsaken father and mother, 
wife and children, houses and lands, friends, repu- 
tation, and life itself, to administer to Christ in the 
person of his suffering, dehumanised little ones, are 

deserving your eruel taunts, your scorn con- 
tempt, I am willing to leave to the decision of the} 
God of the oppressed. SEND BACK THAT 
MONEY—THE PRICE OF BLOOD, and ‘ cease’ to ‘ ye. 
hands with men guilty of ‘the highest kind | 
theft,’ and they will forgive your taunts; and if you 
do not, still they forgive you, and pray God to for- 
give you, for ‘you know not what you do.’ ~ ee 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, 








ALL MANKIND. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GEORGE THOMPSON. 

[Published originally in the India Review at Calcutta, 
and re-printed in pamphlet form, with a portrait, 
full length.] 


‘Some (says Shakspeare) are born great—some 
achieve greatness—and some have greatness thrust 
upon them? We need scarcely say to which of 
these three classes we should, with the greatest 
propriety, refer the gentleman of whom we have 
pleasure of presenting the following notice. 
The architect of hisown fame, he has reared a 
fabric imperishable and ‘ perfect as the marble, 

As the friend of the Negro race, and puarticipat- 
ing in the vietory achieved over West India slavery, 
the intrepid, consistent—the eloquent and unwear- 

> ons on 
comfort, nay, the very existence of the poor pe 
belpless r= ‘dera of our native land, Groner 
Truomeson would deservedly command the best 
feelings and Paes ag of our nature—of all whose 
hearts are capable of appreciating the value of’ his 
services, and the righteousness of the cause in 
which he has so chy bieneee but as the professed 
Friend of India, and the declared champion, pledg- 
ed to do battle in the good cause of justice to us in- 
habitants, his arrival in Calcutta, for the express 
purpose of obtaining from personal observation and 
inquiry among the people themselves, information 
to strengthen the advocacy of their rights, gives him 
a tenfold claim, and, apart from every other consid- 


the 


every well-wisher of the land in which he is now a 
brief sojourner. It is, therefore, with a feeling of 
congratulation that we direct the attention of our 
readers to the Portrait presented in our present 
number, and to the unlabored but faithful narrative 
of events in the public life of one who has perse- 
vered so ably me so successfully in the cause of 
justice and humanity. Our notes are few,—but as 
they deal in simple facts, we feel assured that they 
will be read with sufficient interest to render any 
apology on that head unnecessary. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Liverpool, on the 
18th of June, 1804, and at two years of age aceom- 
panied his parents to London. 

Consequent to the limited means of his parents, 
and the largeness of their family, Mr. Thompson 
enjoyed but few advantages of education, but, 
though chiefly instructed at home, he had an able 
tutor in the person of his father—a man of refined 
manners and extensive rani who early inspired 
him with a love for books, ‘The favorite authors 
of his youth were Milton, Young, Johnson and 
Burke, to the influence of whose writings may, 

robably, be traced much of that eloquence, which, 
,0Wever spontaneous, would fail not to acquire ad- 
ditional grace and vigor from models so perfect. 

At the early age of twelve, owing to the still cir- 
cumscribed income of his father, he was placed in 
a counting-house, and afterwards successively held 
various situations until his marriage in 1830, at 
which period he had acquired a pretty extensive 
acquaintance with mercantile affairs. The busy 
cares of life, however, had not destroyed his love of 
books, which ever formed his chief companions, 
For several years he read largely in theology, and 
became familiar with most of the best English 
writers in that branch of literature. The result 
may be readily anticipated ; not satisfied with books 
alone, he sought intercourse of minds congen 
to his own, and, at eighteen, in conjunction with 
several youths Of Similar age, Ne furthned a society 
for the advancement of mutual improvement, which 
assembled weekly for the purpose of reading essays 
on various subjects, and then entering upon a free 
discussion of their composition, style, arguments, 
&c. At these meetings he first exercised himself 
in the art of elocution, and as a speaker was con- 
sidered equal, if not superior, to any of his associ- 
ates. 

The governing principle which appears to have 
influenced Mr. 'Thompson’s after career, is best de- 
scribed in his own words to a friend— At this pe- 
riod (he states) I formed a resolution, to which I 
have ever since religiously adhered—never to advo- 
cate any opinions which I did not sincerely cherish 
from an entire conviction of their soundness. | 
considered that a contrary course would lead to 
moral obliquity and a systematic disregard of truth, 
I resolved at the same time to repudiate the doc- 
trine of expediency, to discuss every question on 
principle, and to determine the quality and charac- 
ter of all actions by their conformity with the re- 
quirements of truth and rac 

Having acquired confidence and fluency from 
his connection with the society already mentioned, 
he began, when about 20 years of age, to ‘attend 
several meetings held periodically for the discussion 
of political, historical, and other subjects; he also 
joined two literary institutions in which there were 
classes for the improvement of the members in the 
art of public speaking. From this time may be 
dated the commentement of Mr. Thompson's ca- 
reer as the champion of anti-slavery. In one of 
these class meetings, he took a prominent part in 
the discussion of the question of negro emancipa- 
tion, which would appear to have been warmly con- 
tested, as the debate lasted eleven nights. 

At that time, though as fully convinced of the 
enormity of slavery as afterwards, be maintained 
the necessity of. education as a necessary prepara- 
tive for entire freedom. This view of the subject, 
however, he subsequently renounced on becomin 
intimate with several missionaries who had labore 
in the West Indies; and his conversion to the doc- 
trine of immediate emancipation was completed on 
reading the celebrated speech of Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, of Edinburgh. 

In 1830, Mr. be ag pe married Anne Erskine, 
the daughter of the Rev. Richard Spry, of Corn- 
wall, for many years a minister in the connection of 
the late Countess of Huntingdon, and subsequently 
the pastor of an independent congregation in Sus- 
sex. ’ 

Shortly after his marriage, Mr, Thompson was. 
invited by the London Anti-Slavery Society to un- 
dertake a tour for the purpose of bringing the @b- 
jects of the Society more fully before the public, 
through the medium of public meetings and lec- 
tures, and he accordingty entered into a temporary 
engagement, under which he visited the towns of 
the southwestern coast of England. Success at- 
tended his efforts so much to the satisfaction of his 
constituents, that, on his return to London, after an 
absence of three months, he was solicited to visit 
the principal cities and towns in the north of Eng- 
land, and he accordingly renewed his engagement, 

The good cause, however, had active and power- 
ful opponents. The West India , alarmed at 
the influence acquired by the Anti-Slavery Society, 
selected Mr. Borthwick, the sent member for 
Eversham, as the advocate of their cause, and in- 
structed him to follow Mr. Thompson wherever he 
might go, and these instructions Mr. Borthwick 
faithfully observed. : 

The first encounter between the two opposing 
lebates, 


cious amphi of that town. 
The better cause still prospered, and Mr. Thomp- 


son’s Lectures, further means of doin 
; athe in a volume od 
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feo expres encased, a Farther -mdneie = 
ings with Mr. Borthwick in burgh, Glasgow, 
habitants unequivocally testified their ap- 
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IP Three miltons of the American people are in 
chains and slavery—held as chattels personal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities. _ 

iP Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parents, kidna as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 
liean, (!!) Demoeratic (!!!) America every year, 

E> Immediate, Uneonditional Emancipation. 

I? Slave-holders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as 
sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

7 The existing Constitution of the United States ia 
‘a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDBERS. 
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J. BROWN YERRINTON, PRINTER. 
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gow. 

On the carrying of Lord Stanley’s Abolition Act, 
in 1833, Mr, Thompson entertained the idea of 
qualifying himself for the English Bar, but relin- 

uished it in favor of a mission to the United States, 
or the Fac has of aiding the infant cause of Abo- 
lition of slavery in that country: ere acting, howev- 
ever, upon this bold resolution, he established, im 
London and many other places, societies for the 
universal extermination of slavery and the slave- 
wade. This duty diseharged, he was quickly on 
the bosom of the great Atlantic. 

Mr. Thompson sailed for the United States in 
August, 1834, taking with him Mrs, Thompson and 
their two children. His good name, however, had 
eg egg aces ms on ee 2 atvival in New-York 

y, re accon i i 
the hoteles of that city. But the ‘ik foota oe ghee 
early manifested changed not his purpose. 
every opposition, he commenced a series of pub- 
lic lectures in Boston, and unprecedented excite- 
ment, under the influence of which he was con- 
stantly exposed to danger, was the consequence. 
Truth nevertheless prevailed over many, and aboli- 
tionists rapidly increased, though not without a large 
share of that persecution which truth and justice 
ever encounter from those whose selfish interests 
they may oppose. 

Mr. Thompson lectured almost daily, till the 


thus 





eration, renders him an object of deep interest to | malice of the opposing faction became nearly un- 


controllable. From July, 1835, the assembling of 
frequent mobs evidenced the danger he éncoun- 
tered from perseverance in the performance of his 
duty ; to mark the spirit of their feelings—a gal- 
lows was erected at his door,and rewards offered 
for his abduction. These acts naturally excited the 
fears of his friends for his safety ; they entreated 
his departure from the country. Mr. ‘Thompson, 
however, undauntedly continued his labors till at 
length satisfied that the great object he sought to 
a awakening of public attention,— 
was fulfilled. In December, 1835, he left the shores 
of America, and reached England in January, 1836. 

Hlis reeeption on his return to his native land, it 
is hardly necessary to say, was most flattering.— 
Subscriptions for the purpose of presenting him 
with some testimonial in honor of his services were 
contributed by all the leading philanthropists of 
the kingdom, and amounted to about £1,800 ster- 


ling. 

The next public measure that engaged the atten- 
tion of Mr. Thompson, was the abolition of the 
apprenticeship system, in which cause he embarked 
with Mr, Joseph Sturge, and finally succeeded, in 
1838. For this service he was honored with the 
thanks of Lord Brougham, in a speech delivered 
by that great philanthrépist and statesman, in the 
House of Lords, on the 16th of July of that year. 

Mr. Thompson’s thoughts were now directed to 
India, and to the advocacy of the cause of its na- 
tives; and though the most tempting offers were 
made by severfl parties to induce the exercise of 
his talents in other directions, he declined all in 
favor of the chosen field of his labors. Solicited, 
however, by the Aborigines Protection Society, to 
plead the cause of India in connection with their 
object, he consented ; but, subsequently, finding the 
subject too vast to be properly attended to by a 
body directing its attention at the same time to 
other parts of the world, he relinquished his en- 
Eagomont, ond lectured foe come tima indepondent 
of any association, 

The object that now stimulated the zeal of Mr. 
Thompson was the formation of British India So- 
cieties, which he successfully established in several 
places. He then once more returned to London, 
and, with the aid of a few zealous friends, organ- 
ized a provincial Committee, under whose arrange- 
ments, in July, 1839, a public meeting was con- 
vened in the great room of the Freemason’s Hall, 
Great Queen street, the object of which, the for- 
mation of a British India Society for bettering the 
condition of our fellow-subjects, the Natives of 
British India, received the most encouraging sup- 
port. The Chair was taken by Lord Brougham, 
and Jong before the time appointed for the com- 
mencement of the proceedings, the room was near- 
ly filled by a highly respectable audience. 

Among others on the platform, were the Nouw- 
ab Ikbal-ood-doula, of Oude, the Prince Juma- 
ooddeen, son of the late Tippoo Sultan ; Meers 
Ubdool Ullee, and Kureein Ullee, the agents of the 
Raja of Sattara; Jehangheer, Nowrojee, Hirjeeboy, 
Meerwanjee, and Dorabjee Manchurjee, Esqrs., of 
Bombay; Sir C. Forbes, Bart.; Sir 4 nt; Sir 
H. Stachey ; the Hon. Captain A. Stockenstrom, 
Lieutenant Governor of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
General Goodfellow ; Major General Briggs ; Colo- 
nels Thompson, Nichols and Sykes; Captain Probyn, 
Daniel O’Connell, F. Finch, W. Ewart, and A. 
Chapman, re & and M. P, J. Pease, J. Sturge, J. 
H. Tredgold, 'T. Frankland, of Liverpool, J. Craw{ 
furd, H. Blandshard, Mont, Martin, and the Hon. 
Secretary, C. Brown, Esqrs.; the Revds. W. Hague, 
J. Keep, and Dr. Skinner, and W. Dawes, Esq. of 
the U. S—Drs. Bow ing and Hodgkin, and the 
Revds. J. H. Hinton, J. Sherman, and Dr. Murche. 

A remarkable proof of the high oe in which 
Mr. Thompson was held by Lord Brougham was 
given in the course of the proceedings held on this 
occasion. The resolution for establishing the So- 
ciety was proposed by Mr. Finch, M. P. for Wal- 
sall, and when that gentleman sat down, the noble 
chairman (who came to the meeting exhausted by 
the fatigues of the last night—not having retired to 
rest till past four o’clock that morning,) address- 
ing the meeting, said—‘ I have no right to interfere 
with the arrangements of the Committee, but I 
have a particular interest in interposing on the pres- 
ent occasion. Iam exhausted by the proceedings 
elsewhere, and shall be obliged, very shortly, to 
seek needful rest. If, therefore, I do not call upon 
my friend Mr. Thompson to address you now, I shall 
be deprived of the benefit ot hearing him at all, 
as I cannot hear him where he ought to be heard 
—in the House of Commons. I hope, therefore, 
that Mr. Thompson will break the arrangements 
of the Committee, and second the resolution, — 
Loud cheers from the assembled multitude, and 
the calls for Mr. Thompson, testified how highly 
they approved of his Lordship’s request, and their 

ject of it. 
ee ir, Thompson came forward amidst tremendous 
cheering, and in a speech replete with the spirit of 
eloquence and persuasion, explained the views and 
impressions with which he had given his aid for 
the establishment of the British India Society. 

‘ Lean know but little (he said) of India; that which 
I have gathered respecting the condition of it, I have 

athered from works and eye-witnesses. But I have 
not been slothful during the last nine months in col- 
lecting evidence touching the present condition of 











80,000,000 of people who dwell between the Hima- 
layah Mountains, Cape Comorm and the sacred 
waters of the Ganges, and the Bramahpootra, on the 
one side, and the Indus on the other. It isa most 
extraordinary, fact in the history of the country, that 
in the accuinulation of benevolent institutions to 
guard the right and extend the liberties of mankind, 
there has never been formed even to this hour, (for at 
present there is no metropolitan asso¢iation in refer- 
ence to this topic, although I trust not many minutes 
will elapse ere you will, with heart and voice, ratify 
the determination, that some individuals have come 
to, that a Society of this description shall be. formed 
in London)—it is most ex inary that in London, 
which owes much of its wealth to India, there should 
be no British India Society. I say it strikes me as 
a most extraordinary phenomenon, that there should 
have been no Society for making known the wrongs 
of our Mussulman and Hindoo ren, who are so 
much entitled to the sympathy, the watchful care 
and interposition of the British people. 
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the ignorance so prevalent in England of the exis- 
ames af such Seal the necessity of pe 
decisive measures for their removal, directy 4 “ 
ing to the chairman, he continued :— 

‘In your presence, my Lord, and on behalf of those 
with whom I am associated in ene igB = 
utterly from the core of my heart, aM. . 
with Se all desire to propogate a particular faith, 
all mercenary interested motives in Me plan that we 
are now prosecuting. We desire to place this Socie- 
ty upon the broad and catholic principles which you 
yourself, my Lord, so eloquently expounded in the 
opening of this day's proceedings. 

* "The length of the entire speech, we regret, com- 
pels us to limit our selections to one more extract, 

‘ We shall be anxious to pursue a straight-forward 
and fearless course, boldly telling all we know, and 
all we fear respecting India, and we believe that we 
shall be the friends of mankind at large while we do 
this; we seek by the adoption of such a course, not 
simply the benefit of India, but the world. When 
will the fetters of the slave of America be broken— 
when will republican slaveholders—the worst and 
vilest in the world—when will the men who hoist the 
cap of liberty in one hand, and flourish the scourge 
with the other—who place one foot on the declara- | 
tion of rights which they have signed, and another | 





upon the neck of the colored man—when will these | 
be turned from their evil ways? Not when treaties ' 
shall be signed, and remonstrances shall be written, 

and pathetic appeals shall be made to their conscien- | 
ces, but when they shall be starved from their course, | 
when the free labor of the 160,000,000 of India shall 
compete with the nncompensated labor of the 2,000,- | 
000 in the valley of the Mississippi and on the plains of | 
the Carolinas—then it shall be done. When the Bom- | 
bay cotton—when the indigenous cotton of India shall, | 
in the Liverpool market, undersel! theirs, then shall | 
political economy constrain them to do that which | 
justice and religion seck in vain at their hands to-day.’ | 


When the applause amidst which Mr. Thomp- | 
son, at the conclusion of his speech, sat down, had 
subsided, Lord Brougham rising, said :-— 

‘{ have always great pleasure in listening to Mr. 
Thompson, who is the most eloquent man and the 
most accomplished orator whom I know, and as I 
have no opportunity of hearing him where he onght 
to speak, inside the walls of Parliament, T am anxious 
never to lose an opportunity of hearing him, where 
alone I can hear him, in a public meeting like the 
present.’ 


[To be Concluded.} 








FROM THE DUBLIN PILOT, 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS--THE QUESTION or| 
SLAVERY. 


One of the most brilliantly eloquent speeches 
ever delivered even by O’Connell himself, was that 
which he delivered at the Association on Monday, 
against slavery. The incident that gave rise to it— 
the annexation of Texas to the United States—| 
what may grow out of that annexation—a war be- 
tween England and America, and what will be 
animus of the Irish people in such a war? these 
are different questions from the question of slavery | 
itself. 

The war, which may be the consequence of the 
annexation of Texas, would be a great political | 
fact, involving the interests of Ireland, and the | 
policy of her conduct, irrespective of the question | 
of slavery. In the first place, the war would not} 
be undertaken by England to prevent slavery, or | 
even with such a pretence. It would be underta- | 
ken to check the power of the great Republic, and | 
not to emancipate the slave. 

In the next place, we have no data that Texas, | 
independent and protected by America, would not | 
he as, great a depot for slaves as if annexed, so that} 
in ease of the war alluded to Irishmen may hold om 

i 
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all just horror slavery as a principle, and be per- 
fectly free in their acts and feelings connected with 
a contest between two States, the one upholding 
black and. the other virtual white slavery. We are 
not bow giving our opinion one way or the other | 
as to what duties would devolye on Irishmen in| 
case of the war alluded to—what ought to be our | 
policy, and what advantage it might or might not | 
be tous. We only say, that all this may be the} 
subject of future discussion and decision, without | 
compromising our principle of anti-slavery, 

Slavery should never be compromised by the 
leaders of the Liberal cause. Principle is the para- 
mount consideration to which expediéhey, if it did | 
come into collision with it, should never bend.— 
Our own Irish cause is founded on principle. Prin- | 
ciple is uniform in its judgment and acts, It ecan-| 
not palter with human rights on one occasion, and | 
claim them on another; and Mr. O’Connell nobly | 
asserted it on Monday, and with the more effect | 
because the occasion was one which, as an Irish- 
man—as a member of this injured country—self- 
interest might coom te dictate palllauun OF Cult+ | 
promise. Mr. O'Connell is too far-seeing—his | 
conviction of the wisdom of always being right | 
goo vivid—not to have taken the occasion to assert 
a great principle, which minor minds, more  short-| 
sighted, and of a less masculine morality, would 
have evaded. Nothing ean palliate the conduct of 

America with respect to slavery, and as a popular | 
representative Government the stigma on its legis- | 
lature 13 a stigma on its people. 


} 
| 


7 In contrast with the foregoing, read the follow- 


ing from the Boston Pilot, and mark the difference | 
between the noble manliness of an Irishman speaking | 
on the soil of glorious old Ireland, and the despicable | 


servility of one speaking on the soil of our inglorious 
Union. To which of these Pilots would the exiles of! 
Erin entrust their destinies ?—to which look to be | 
cleared from the shallows of pro-slavery folly, on} 


which they have been so long stranded ?—y. 

Mr. O’'Connett on Texas.—We publish in| 
another column Mr. O’Comnell’s speech on Texas | 

which with the exception of one or two senten-| 
ces—is all we could have expected from him. |} 
‘These exceptions, however, are highly important, | 
and as much as we henor and respect Mr, O’Con- | 
nell we will be bound to say that there is not an} 
Irishman in America who does not scout with 
scorn his observation about the banner of our hearty | 


and entire allegiance. 


We give in the same department, the opinions of | 
the three chief newspapers of Dublin, as also the | 
brief but highly creditable remarks of Mr. Davis at 
the close of Mr. O’Connell’s speech. Mr. Davis is | 
no common man—he is the Beranger of Irish liter- | 
ature—the editor of Curran’s speeches, the reviewer 
of the Ordinance survey—the editor of the ‘ Moral- | 
ity of War, and one of the most efficient benefuc- | 
tors of the reading rooms of the people. The sen- | 
timents of such a man are valuable. He declares, 
he speaks not only for himself, ‘bud for those who 
think with him, i. e. the young Ireland party. 

We confess we would have suppressed this 
speech of Mr. O'Connell, if we could, but lest it, 
should be represented worse than it is, we give the | 
correct version, j 


Correspondence of the Boston Post. 
JOHN P. HALE’S LECTURES. 
Exerer, N. H. April 22, 1845, 

Hon. J. P. Hale, late member of Cougress, com- 
menced his course of lectures at this place (Exeter) 
last evening. 

Mr. Hale was introduced to the audience by 
Amos Tuck, Esq. as one who did not build his rep- | 
utation as a politician upon adherence to party tac- 
ties, but upon conscience and truth: and he pre- 
sented as the issue to be decided by the election or! 
defeat of Mr. Hale, whether the democracy of New- | 
Hampshire would sustain or repudiate their Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress, who had vo- | 
ted for the annexation of Texas. 

Mr. Hale spoke for two hours, and delivered a 
thorough-going abolition speech, in spirit, doctrine! 
and denunciation. He began by saving that it was | 
his fortune or misfortune to differ from his col- 
leagues in Congress, essentially, totally and radical- 
ly; that he was willing to go with his party as far 
as he could conscientiously, but when a question 
like this arose, he was so conservative as to think 
that it was the right of a politician to ask himself 
whether. he should obey God or man. He had, ac- 
cordingly, opposed the admission of Texas into the 
Union as a measure which outraged humanity, jus- 
tice, right, Christianity, civilization and every mo- 
tive which induced our fathers to venture on the ex- 
periment of founding a free government. 

When he first concluded to go around the State 
to address the people, he said he gathered together 
the documents on the subject of ‘Texas, intending to 
collect the points of the argument, and refer to av- 
borities, but he found it impossible, for the pam- 

\lets were so numerous Ire should have been 

‘arged extra baggage if he had undertaken to ear- 

em with him. He therefore determined to 
all behind and trust to the unsophisticated 
ions that would come yp to his mind in 
ng to the people. 
rst point was that Texas had not asked for 


{ 


| the speaker deprecated, cnd argued the benefits that 


| would tell him, I have got five slaves, and your vote, 





jth the United States, but the United States 



















yar 
such parts as ; or Mm 
Calhoun’s letters to the British A oriana fs. 4 
Cc , of Mr. u and Mr. ithe 
taking the same views as may be found in the 
message of Governor to the Legi 
Massachusetts, fe effirn : 
Upshur had threatened ‘Texas 
not consent to come into the 
from wishing to unite with us, 
from us to protect her libertie: 
driven before she could be ip 
application which had been ma 
1537; and that, in faet, there wasa 
‘Texas to come into the age Z 
The motive of this for exalt 


very. It was to prevent’ being filled up with 
European cndamente uoderes i of Greet 
Britain, and slavery aavthgritalieels ant Mr. Cal- 
houn bad urged the argument in his letter to Mr. 
Packenham, that if slavery were ubolished by any 
means, in the southern States, it would involve the 
country, and particularly the States where slavery 
exists, in the most serious calamities. This view 


would result to the South from emancipation ; he 
did not say whether by the consent of the South, or 
the coercion of the abolitionists, or the interference 
ofa foreign power in our domestic relations. 'To avert 
such au evil 

the South, was, he affirmed, the object of annexa- 
tion. The only national point of view in which 
Mr. Calhoon had presented this topic, namely, a 
protest against the right of England to interfere in 
any of the domestic concerns and relations of the 
States, because she happened to dislike them, was 
kept out of sight. 

‘This brought the orator to the direct question of 
abolition. He admitted that slavery was a delicate 
subject to touch upon, and if any one read the Mad- 
ison papers, he would find there was but one seri- 
ous difteutty in framing the Constitution, and that 
had nearly broken up the convention. There were 
other points of diffleulty, it was true, in forming 
the Union of the States, but one only was vital, and 
that was slavery. 

He held that slavery was a political, social and 
moral evil of the highest turpitude, and a curse to 
the country; but our fathers tolerated it for other 
creat advantages to be derived from union, and he 
was willing to carry it as far as the Constitution 
went, and no farther. These limits were found in 
what was called the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion; but what were these compromises? These 
were nothing more than the slave representation of 
three-fifths, the right to import slaves into the south- 
ern States till the year 1808, and the restoration of 
fugitive slaves, escaping from their masters into the 
free States. Mr, Hale here adopted the Whig mot- 
to in the Presidential contest, ‘The Union as it is, 
and said he was for giving no more to the slave 
power of the South than the Constitution gives. 


But as to this slave representation of three-fifths 
—what would a sturdy republican say to that? It 
wes our boast, and a just one, that here the vote of | 
a poor man counted as much as the vote of the 
wealthiest citizen. The poor man, when be went 
to the polls in New-Hampshire, could say to the 
rich man, my vote is worth as much as yours; but 
the poor man who did not own slaves could not say 
so to the rich man of the South. The rich planter 


saucy white man, counts but ove-fourth as much 
as mine! (Great applause from Whigs and aboli- 
tionists.) 

Mr. Hale next proceeded to combat Mr, Calhoun’s 
views of slavery in the abstract, in reference to 
which, and the admission of ‘Texas as a slave State, 
he said that Jefferson, in 1797, in view of the nation- 
al sin of slavery, hed declared that he trembled when 
he reflected that God was just; but what thunder- 
bolt of Almighty wrath would he invoke, if, after 
nearly fifty years of sinning, he had seen the United 
States not only refusing to lifta hand or offer a 
prayer to avert the evil, butcoming forward to sup- 
port a measure in order to intrench this doomed 
system so firmly in our institutions that it never 
could be abolished ? 

‘There were great constitutional objections, he 
said, to the admission of Texas, but this one aspect 
of slavery was enough for him, and there he bad 
stopped. And for this he had been denounced, and 
he was content to take all the denunciations of his 
party rather than consent to place this country iu 
the attitude of proselyting for slavery. They answer- 
ed hie arguments hy calling him a federalist, an 
said that would . —— he was —e —— de- 

e rom a hi maral duty, ta whie li ents 
Wirweo taapeliod” him, by being called a federalist. 


He was not to be kept in the traces by such means, | 


and he trusted the day had come when the people 
of New-Hampshire, regardless of party discipline or 
party leaders, would look this subject im the face, 
and act as we shall all wish we had done, when we 
come to render a final account. 


But it wes said by those who went for annexation 
that Texas was a slave country now, and if annexed 
or not annexed it wonld be the same, and it would 
not make one slave more or less in the aggregate, 
and, therfore, that the expediency of this acquisi- 
tion to the wealth, security, and power of the Union, 
outweighed the incidental question of slavery. His 
answer to this was, that he believed the highest ex- 
pediency was the highest morals! and he would il- 
lustrate this annexation argument by a similar ex- 


Sor tne Sat iin oa wa tal 









as this, viz: the abolition of slavery at j 


did not fear to be called Federalists, to unite with 
him, in an appeal to the people to reverse the vote 
oftheir Senators. He had himself at first felt some 
dread at being called a deserter and a Federalist, 
but headless as he was, they would perceive that 
he appeared before them this evening in very tol- 
erable health. He called upon them to go forward 
with him, and when this festering sore of agree | 
shall have eaten into the body politic, until it sl 

send up the exhalations of its corruption to high 
heaven, and the whole land shall groan under it, 
let us see to it that the next generation at the South 
may not turn in reproach to our children, and say, 
Your fathers did it! And when Texas shall be- 
come as Maryland now is, exhausted and paralized, 
and feel that slavery has done it, withering every 
manly, noble, christian sentiment, let them not tell 





= ebildren, as the South now tells us, Your fathers 
te 

Mr. Hale next declared that we never had any | 
claim to ‘Texas, and that the pretence of her being | 
a part of Louisiana was one of the grossest fabrica- 
tions that political profligacy ever invented, or po- 
litical credulity ever listened to. He also asserted 
the claim of Mexico to Texas, and a violation of 
her rights in taking Texas from her without her 
consent. But leaving all this, as of minor inipor- 
tance, he looked on the question in its moral as- 
peet—the position we shall occupy, before heaven 
and earth—the consideration of the eternity of sla- 
very; and when he saw that, no inducement on 
earth could carry him with it. He looked upon ‘it 
as totally wrong, and he wanted to look no further ; 
for when the moral sense of a nation is gone, its 
national character was gone. He believed in the 
moral obligation of Christian morals, and that we 
must all stand before a bar, where no party disci- 
pline, and no idle big words would be held as a 
plea for shrinking from duty, He might have been 
weak, but he trusted they would not say he was 
wicked. 

He then closed his address with a prayer that 
when the judgments so long delayed for selling 
ourselves to injustice and oppression of our fellow- 
men, shall come, New-Hampshire might not have 
the reproach of having joined with the opyfressors 
in that wrong; aud he invoked the God of justice, 
in view of the sin of slavery, to turn the hearts of 
men, for so long as God occupied the throne of 
eternity, he would look upon this subject unchanged 
and the same. 

John L. Hayes, Esq., of Portsmouth, clerk of the 
United States District Court, followed Mr. Hale. 
New-Hainpshire had been long enough in party 
bondage ; long enough false to herself, to the priu- 
ciples of her fathers, to the principles of the puri- 
tans, and to her duty toGod and man. She should 
no longer bea slave to slave masters. She should 
be redeemed and disenthralled. In vain they had 
attempted it, but at last they had found a Man who 
dared to appeal to a higher motive than the _politi- 
cians of New-Hampshire ever dared to appeal to! 
Archimedes, he said, could have moved the world, 
if he could have found a place for his lever to rest 
upon. Mr, Hale had found a place to stand ypon— 


| the moral conse uf the people of New-Hampshire— 


and he could now move her back to the position 
she ought to occupy. The vow tstapplied by this 
Texas question, had precipitated the pure gold of 
the Democratic party, and separated it from the 
mass of dross, and now, in the union of good men 
and concientious men, of all parties, they should 
have a purer Democratic party than they ever had 
before. He pledged the democracy to carry out 
the principles and the doctrines of Mr. Hale’s ad- 
dress, and he assured him and all who should come 
out with him, that, though denounced as apostates, 
their cause was just. 





FROM THE N. ¥. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 
IMPORTANT FROM TEXAS. 
We have intelligence, by way of New-Orlcans, 


from Houston to the 19th, and from Galveston to 
the 21st ult. 











ample. He would suppose (what was very true) 
that there was a well conducted temperance hotel in 


Exeter, und also another (which was not the fact) | 
where intemperance, gambling, and vice were en- | 


couraged, and make ita public nuisance. The keep- 
er of the gambling house proposes to the proprie- 
tor of the moral establishment to be annexed, and to 
carry on_ the two concerns together, by which he 
shows they can make a profitable business. But, 
says the temperance man, Lam opposed to swind- 
ling, gambling, and intemperance. Po! repliesthe 
other, that has nothing to do with it. I shall swindle 
just as many men, and have just as much drinking, 
whether lam annexed to you or wot 4 Now, what 
would you think of the temperance man if he should 
agree to this? I would take it, he might say, with- 
out swindling and drinking, if leould; but if I can’t 
I will take it, swindling, gambling, and all! and 
this he said was a correct illustration of taking Tex- 
as with slavery, because we could not get it with- 
out, 

Mr. Hale next quoted from the Boston Atlas to 
show that a portion of the Democrats of Massachu- 
setts and in New-Hampshire were originally oppos- 
ed to Texas, and asked who were traitors, he or 
they, in changing their original views after the Bal- 
timore Convention? Had the moral question 
changed, he asked, or had they changed in ‘their 
fears of a justly incensed God, at this act of turpi- 
tude? There was a change, but it was not is 
moral aspect of the question. 

Again, he repeated, that the slave question was 
the whole question in regard to annexation. Sug- 
gestions were made, it was true, of the benefits that 
would ensue to commerce and manufactures. But 


| When did the South become such lovers of manu- 


fuctures? The indiyidnials who advocate annexation 
for @his pretended reason, were those who denounce 
the northern manufaeturers as swindlers, living on 
unjust gains wrung from the South. It was for no 
such purpose that ghey went for annexation, but 
sunply toextend slivery. He here related an anec- 
dote of the loss of free papers by the another of four 
children in Washington, who were declared slaves 
in cousequence, and asked if such were the mercies 
of slavery in the mild form in which it existed in 
the District of Columbia, what must be its cruelties ? 
Aud, as if to outrage common sense and common 
humanity, this extension of slavery had been called 
by General Jackson, ‘extending the area of free- 
dom’ For himself, he would extend the area of| 


| freedom to every human heart, but he would not 


consent that the éagle of America, when she stretch- 
ed her wings over other lands, should carry in her 
talons, chains and whips and scorpions to scour; 

and oppress the down-trodden. 


a new test in the democratic party? When was 
this black spawn, which a little while a 


conscience must see that this is purely a naked 
tion of slavery. The question to he decided for 
mpshire, the 


om: from am was, whether from innate 
evil you wish to carry this accursed 
pt. ght Be it upon other nations! He ap- 
pasled fo. she domnendeete 7 oe ane Oe 
rally against the spread of the power. 

collateral issues sunk into nothing, in view of 





The following Proclamation was issued on the 
15th ult: 
| By the President of the Republic of Texas. 

WHEREAS, since the close of the last Session of 
Congress, a Joint Resolution respecting the An- 
nexation of ‘Texas to the United States, has by 
their Congress been adopted, authorizing the 
President of the United States to select the alter- 
hative of two certain propositions contained in 
the said Joint Resolutious as the basis for con- 
summating the proposed annexation : 

And, whereas, the President of the United States 
has selected the first aud second sections of the 
Resolutions as such basis, and notified this Gov- 
ernment thereof. 


hago follow the Resolutions passed by the Uni- 
ted States Congress for the Annexation of Tex- 
as. | 


Aud, whereas, the premises, requiring the solemn 
deliberation and action of the Representatives of 
the people, form an extraordinary occasion for con- 
vening the Congress of the Republic; 

Therefore, be it known, that J, ANSON JONES, 
President of the Republic of Texas, by virtue of the 
power vested in me by the Constitution, do, by these 
presents, require that the Senators and Representa- 
tives to Congress of this Republic, shall assemble in 
special session, at the town of Washington, in the 
county of Washington, on Monday, the sixteenth 
day of June next ensuing, then and there to receive 
such communications as may be made to them, 
and cousult and determine on such measures as in 
their wisdom may be deemed meet for the welfare 
of ‘Texas. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the Great 
Seal of the Republic to be hereunto affixed. 
Done at the town of Washington, this fif- 
teenth day of April, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, 
mee the independence of the Republic the 
tenth, 


{t.. s.] 


ANSON JONES. 
By the President : 
Esy’r Auven, Acting Secretary of State. 
The Civilian and Galveston Gazette makes the 
following remarks upon the subject: 


‘We regret to learn, which we do from the .Va- 
tional , that the United States Minister has 
submitted to this Government the bare proposition 


for annexation contained in Mr. Brown’s resolutions, 
Mr. Polk as well as Mr. Tyler conceiving it ‘ im- 
practicable’ to effect the measure under Mr. Ben- 
ton’s plan,’ 

That Texas will accept the propositions of the 
Government of the United States, there can be no 
doubt, if we may judge of public opinion in Texas 
by the resolutions passed at public meetings of the 
inhabitants. 

The resolutions in favor of the measure 
were recently passed at a meeting held at the town 
of Brenham, in Washington county, although the 
Hon. Ebenezer Allen, —- General of ’ 


Mexican Désparcnes. We learn, says the 
Houston Morning Star, of the 19th, that our 
received communications from 


- . 





should take place, the Society having been — 











Rey. Mr Nel of Bos 
to China, and Rev. Mr. Kincai 
mah. 


In the afternoon and evening, the annual meeting 
of the Amrican Baptist Home Missionary Socie 
was held in the same place. Hon. Heman Lincoln, 
President of the Society, in the Chair. 

At the last annual meeting of the Society in 
ae the following Resolutions were adop- 
ted: 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed, con- 
sisting of three from the North, three. from the 
South and three from the West, with the President 
of the Society as chairman, to-take into considera- 
tion the subject of an amicable dissolution of this 
Society, or to report such alterations in the Con- 
stitution as will admit of the co-operation of breth- 
- who cherish conflicting views on the subject of 

very. 

The Committee appointed last year under this 
resolution, then presented two Reports; one a re- 
port of the majority of the Committee in favor of| 
continuing the society on its present basis, and the 
other, a minority Report, in favor of dissolution. » 

From verbal statements made by the Committee, 
it appears that circulars had been addressed to the 
churches in six of the non-slaveholding States, 
and that answers had been received from 172 out 
of 9100 churches addressed. 

Dr. Wayland said he was alarmed at the tenden- 
ey of these appeals to the Churches—that none. 
could tell where it wouldend. The Churches have 
nothing to do with the mattter. The Society was 
not formed of Churches, but contributors. But 
even if this were correct in principle, the number 
of Churches heard from was far to small to furnish 
any basis for action. One hundred and seventy- 
two churches out of pine thousand and some hun- 
dreds was a very small proportion. 

After much discussion, Dr. Welch, of Albany, 








"Y | Phe chair decided that the motion was debuateable. 










and sai rs would not be trifled with. 
The President would not put the question. Mr.| 


Mr. Colver said, ‘J appeal front that decision ;’ where- 
upon the chair ordered him to sit down, aud refused 
to put the es of 6 Mr. Duncan ar- 

against takin vious question, 
ere he said, the nadeinared had made 
the report unconstitutional ; and the motion to take 
the previous question was lost. A reconsider- 
ation was then moved of the vote whereby Mr. Col- 
ver’s amendment had been adopted, and it was 
earried. 

The question then recurred on the report as it 
came from the Committee, but before any vote was 
taken, the meeting adjourned, amidst the most in- 
tense excitement, and some confusion, till this 
morning at 9 o’clock. 





This morning the Society again met, and the re- 
port of the Committee was again the subject of 


iscussion, 

Mr. Colyer moved to amend it by adding a re- 
solve declaring it ¢ tent for the Executive Board 
to appoint we ot a Missionary who held or ad- 
vocated the holding of his fellow men in slavery. 

Dr. Tucker, of New-York, the amend- 
ment, but said he would pledge himself, on the 
strength of assurances made to him, that if the re- 
port was adopted, the Board would not appoint any 
man Missionary who held property in his fellow 
man. 

Dr. Maginnis supported Dr. Tucker in this de- 
claration, and assured the Society that if the re- 
port was adopted, no slaveholder would be appoint- 
eda missionary. Wherenpen 

Mr. Colver arose, and said that on the strength 
of these assurances, which he had no doubt were 





offered the following resolution : 
Resolved, That in view of our allegiance to the 


King in Zion, it is, in the judgment of this Society, | tion to amend. 


inexpedient for the Executive Board to employ 
brethren holding property in their fellow-men, as 
missionaries in the field of their operations. 

The Society then adjourned till 7 1-2 P. M. 

In the evening the Society met. 

it has been customary to spend this evening in 
missionary eddresses under the direction of the 


Board. The Society, however, decided to preceed | 
with the discussion of the afternoon, and imme-. 


diately Dr. Welch moved the previous question on 
the adoption of his resolution; for the purpose, as 
he averred, of cutting off debate. Rev. Mr. Camp- 
hell of Georgia, and others remoustrating against 
this course, Dr. Welch withdrew his demand. 

Dr. Wayland then moved that the Resolution 
now before the Society, with the whole subject, be 
referred to a select Committee. 

De Wayland regarded the introduction of Dr. 
Welch’s Resolution as an unconstitutional act. 
‘The Constitution of the Society admits slavehol- 
ders as well as non-slaveholders, to all the privi- 
leges of the Society. This Resolution denies them 
some. He could not vote for Dr, Welch’s Reso- 
lution, because it was not true. He did not believe 
that ‘allegience to the King of Zion,’ requires what 
is inexpedient.’ 

Addreses were made by Rev. Drs. Sears, Cone, 
and Williams, and by several others from the South 
and North. 

Almost all the speakers said that division ap- 
peared to them to be inevitable. They desired, 
however, that it might be effected in such a way 
as to injure the constitutional rights of none. 

At a late hour the Rev. Dr. Maginnis of Hamil- 
ton, N. Y. introduced the following Resolution, as 
a substitute for Dr. Wayland’s. 

Whereas, tho Amerivan Baptict Muni Mission- 
ery Society is composed of contributors, residing 
in slaveholding and non-slaveholding States; and 
whereas the Constitution recognizes no distinction 
among the members of the Society as to the eligi- 
bility to all the offices and appointments in the gift, 
both of the Society and of the Bourd ; and where- 
as it has been found that the basis on which the 
Society was organized is one upon which all the 
members and friends of the Seciety are not now 
willing to act; therefore 

1. Resolved, That in our opinion it is expedient 
that the members now forming the Society; should 
hereafter act in separate organizations at the South 
and at the North in promoting the objects which 
were originally contemplated by the Society. 

2. Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to 
report a plan by which the object contemplated in 
the preceeding resolution may be accomplished in 
the best way, and at the earliest period of time, 
consistently with the preservation of the constitu- 
tional rights of all the members, and with the least 
possible interruption of the missionary work of the 
Society: 

The Society then adjourned to 9 o’clock Thars- 
day morning. 

FROM THE PROVIDENCE GAZETTE OF THURSDAY, 
Idjourned meeting of the American Baptist Home 

Missionary Society—Dissolution of the ‘ Union, 

— Great Excitement, and more to come. 

The American Home Missionary Society held an 
adjourned meeting in the First Baptist meeting 
house, this morning at 9 o’clock. 

The following resolution, offered at the previous 
meeting by Rev. Mr. Welsh, was read :— 

Resolved, That in view of our allegiance to the 
King of Zion it is, in the judgment of this Society, 
inexpedient for the Executive Board to employ 
brethren holding proporty in their fellow men, as 
misssionaries in the field of their operations. 

The President stated the question in order to be 
on a motion to refer this resolution to a Committee. 

The vote on this motion was taken, and the mo- 
tion was defeated. 

The Rev. Mr. Maginnis here rose, and offered an 
amendment to the resolution, striking out all after 
the words ‘ Resolved that, and substituting a pre- 
amble and resolutions providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee whose duty it should be to 
report a plan by which the members now forming 
the Society, should hereafter act in separate organi- 

_zations—said plan to be consistent with the consti- 
tutional rights ofall the members, and producing 
the jeast possible interruption of the missionary 
work of the Society. 

An animated diseussion here arose, in which 
Messrs. Maginnis. Colver, ‘Tucker, Chureh and 
Gedding took part, at the conclusion of which, 
amidst much excitement, the vote was taken, and 
the amendment adopted,—ayes 115, noes 59. i 

‘The question now came up on the resolution as 
amended, and after some exciting conversation it 
was adopted. 

The number of the committee having been fixed 
at seven, the chair nominated Messrs. Maginnis, 
‘Tucker, Weld, Taylor, Wayland, Sears and Dun- 
can. 

Mr. Colver complained that this was a one-sided 
committee, and said he should vote against it. 
Other members seemed dissatisfied, and the vote 
was taken on confirming the nomination, while the 
most excited feeling evidently prevailed through- 
out the house. The vote resulted in the appoint- 
ment of the gentlemen named, and while half a 
dozen members were trying to obtain the floor, the 
meeting adjourned, to meet again at the call of the 
President—probably this aftereoon. 





The Slavery Question again—Dr. Maginnis’s report 
—Mr. Colver’s amendment— Backing and ‘filling 
Queer course of the id excite 
ment—The question sett! 


i-Slavery in the 


The American Home Missionary Society held an 
adjourned meeting ee afternoon, when Dr, 
Maginnis, of New York, from the Committee 
pees ah Se of division of the Society, 
made a report. report does not recommend 
division or any thing—except that if se ion 


and chartered at the North, and having 
tive Board there, the Northern portion should re- 
tain the Constitution and Charter, and the 


*P-| haps fourfold that of the favored j 


made in all sincerity, he would withdraw his mo- 


| ‘The question then came up on the adoption of 
| the report, and it was adopted without a division, 

| ‘The Society then adjourned to meet again at the 
call of the President. 





TROUBLE AMONG THE BAPTISTS. 


Some time ago, the Foreign Missionary Board of 
the Baptist Triennial Convention, which lias the | 
seat of its opporations in Boston, in answer to an 
| interrogatory put by Rev. Jesse Hartwell of Alaba- 
ma, made the follwing declaration ; 

‘if, however, any one should offer himself as a 
Missionory having slaves, and should insist on re- 
taining them as his property, we could uot appoin- 
him. One thing is certain; we can never be a part 
‘ty any arrangement which would imply approbation 

of slavery. 
| ‘This avowal, as might naturally have been ex- 
| peeted, has caused much excitement and dissatis- 
| faction atthe South. The Board of the Virginia 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society have published 
an Address, uccompanied by a series resolutions, 
in which they denounce the decision of the Parent 
, Board at Boston unconstitutional and « violation of 
the rights of the Southern members of the Trien- 
| nial Convention, and declare that all further con- 
‘nection with that Board, on the part of such mem- 
_bers, is inexpedient and improper. ‘They also ex- 
| press the opinion that, in the present exigency, it is 
important that those brethren who are aggrieved 
by the recent decision of the Board in ton, 
should hold a Convention (either at Augusta, Geo. 
! or Richmond Va.) to confer on the best means of 
| Promoting the Foreign Mission cause, snd other 
| interests of the Baptist denomination in the South. 
| Such a Convention will owgeg | be held either in 
| May or June next, and there is [little doubt that it 
, will work a permanent division between Northern 
‘and Southern Baptists. It is thus that one religious 
|sect after another splits on the rock of Slavery, 
‘ finding it impossible to reconcile the growing anti- 
| slavery sentiment of the North, with the slavehol- 
| ding spirit of the South. 





- Alludmg to this subject, the Richmond Times and 
Compiler says— 

‘This at once brings Nor-hern and Southern 
parts of the Church to an issue. ‘The head-quar- 
ters of the Board of Missions is at Boston, and the 
entire management of the funds, &c. has been there 
reposed; and the Southern contributors now are 
told thes no slaveholder is to receive an appoint- 
ment from the Board. 

The last Religious Herald of this city contains the ; 
letter of the Board of Missions, together with a 
calm and clear document issued by the Virginia 
| Board, which firmly meets the issue, and advises 
| the discontinuance of all connexion with the Board 
ar Boston. It reviews the letter from that Board, 
conclusively exposes its inconsistency and injustice, 
and directs that all moneys raised for foreign mis- 
sionary purposes be deposited in a Savings Bank in 
this city until the annuul meeting shall give direo- 
tion as to its disposition. It further advices that a 
convention of the Southern Churches be held at 
Augusta, Ga., on the 8th of May, or if the other 
churches advise, that this city be selected, to meet 
here on the 19th of June, ‘to confer on the best 
means of promoting the foreign mission cause and 
other interests of the Bapiist denomination in the 
South,’ : 





VIRGINIA. 


A correspondent of the Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser writes as follows : 

* * * Thus did I discourse while roving amidst 
the beautiful and picturesque scenery along the 
course of the placid Potomac, mingled however 
with mounful regrets that the waste places in Vir- 
ginia—so fair a portion of God’s heritage, and so 
susceptible of high improv t hould not be 
made to flourish and blossom as the rose. Through 
New-England enterprise, industry aud intelligence, 
this poverty-stricken land would be regenerated, 
and its resources developed; but the pestilential 
atmosphere of slavery rests upon it, and there lib- 
erty cannot flourish—it does not but in name ex- 
ist. Let but the existence of that institution be 
abolished in the State of Virginia, and she would 
start into new life—she would enter upon a new 
and prosperous career, and bound at once into a 
high position among the States of this Confedera- 
cy. 

6: Within a few years past several families have 
moved into Virginia for farming purposes, and set- 
tled in the County of Fairfax, fem New-England 
and New-York, most of whom have become, I am 
sorry to say, heartily sick of the undertaking. It is 
found that there are too many of the F. Fs (first 
families) in that region, as the ical farmer— 
the man and his family who form the duties of 
the ee sen ever aes as placing them- 
selves without t society, letting [ 
themselves down to the siStorne of the slave, for 
the latter class alone are expected by the F’. F’s to 
perfSrm all the labor, which, whether high or low, 
is considered of a menial character. In conse- 
quence of this, ‘ Virginia hospitality, of which sort 
of fame the F, F's are so very redolent, is withheld 
from them; hence most of the farms hased 
and improved by the class of emigrants alluded to, 
are now again for sale, and their proprietors anx- 
jous to return again to their first loved NB 
the fertile hill-sides, and beautiful valleys, smi 
ing beneath the bright ski 
North. On this subj shall take oceasion to 
write more fully e hereafter 








Pourticat. Moxarrry.—The New York Morning 
News, by way of excusing the Post Master General 
for advertising ima nepee small circulation, in- 
stead of the Tri ich has a circulation of per- 


hen 
law of Congress ires that Gavasmeneant 
Set See rege 
tion of the Tri , as a ! And 
thus, to the dominant , and tc 
negro are regarded as justifying the ywole 


‘um of being thought abolitionists, you ,, 


|. ly to disregard it. 
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FROM THE AWNUAL MED, > 
The evening edition of the New-York 3 g, 
of Commerce of Tuesday contains tho fal 
sketch,—-and it is all we have receiyeg owing 


sof 


peeaally considering the radical characte, Of the 
ceedings of the meeting. Excepting th. : 
remark or two at the close,—just to escape 
der!—the article is not only wnexceptionsi, Mm. 
actually creditable to that Journal. By; we hi he 
to lay it before our readers :—y, sry 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY soorpry 

At this meeting, held this morning jn 4), Tie 
nacle, (which was perhaps two thirds full, “3 
Lloyd Garrison presided, and the report was reas. 
Mr, S. H. Gay. cde, 


for the slave population of the United State ¢ 


and the overthrow of the organizations called Cy. | 


Oty 


signs, and would co-operate in the producti: 


Of bog 
these most desirable ends.’ 


great movement for morality and humanity dai, 


obstruction. The church was but a stranded bark 





ier and rising waves of Liberty and Humanity. 4, 
spoke of the effect of Texas Annexation in sevesiag 
the Northern mind from the Union, and declan 
that he saw its effects almost everywhere, and thy | 
the Union began to be deemed, as it should be, up. 
worthy of support; that we heard no longer the \e, 


all events, whether with or without the Unio 
What have we, said Mr. Phillips, in this cherish 
this sacred, this never-to-be-spoken-against Usig 


pastors—but they have found from long and bitte | 


night-mare falsely called the Christian Church, §, 
drew a vivid picture of the power and controllingin 
fluence of the religious sentiment; and said, yo 
might as well attempt to extinguish the sun, as vie. 


have not begun to be Christian. 
tiued) in this sense—this tashionable, this respectabi 
idea called Christianity, is animated by no spiritakn 


universal humanity—the most sacred instinct of ow 
nature—not prefer this to the dwarfed Christianity of 
ehureh organizations ? 


plause.] Those who hiss, said Mr. P., do not com. 
prehend the nature and the strength of these gren 
organizations to which is applied the mistaken tem 
of the Christion Church. He rejoiced that it bega 
to shake—that before which humanity had so logy 


tread of the army of liberty. 
recently taken, the most permanently important ¢ 


thing it had accomplished. The earthquake that de 
stroyed Lisbon, it was said, sent ten huge waves 
roll against the shores of Antigua ; and when lrelant 
trembled in the eloquence of O'Connell, the gla 
wave of sympathy and humanity made this unwna 


must not rejoice to see a union so unjust and s0 inje 


that something better might arise ? 

At this late hour we can only add, that a Mis 
Hitchcock, a young lady, followed Mr. Phillips int 
speech, well arranged in thought, and clear and hap 
py in language ; but more denunciatory, more charg: 
ed with forms and images of outrage, blood, of pisscy 
and murder, than any we have listened to on former 


SNeery, pe 


the oj, ee 





Wendell Phillips, Esquire, of Boston, then jo. | 
ted a resolution to the effect ‘ thatas the only re . oe 
: ORs 


their bondage was through a dissolution of th. Un # 3 
tian churches, the American Society rejoiced jn 4, Cam 

In aspeech of great eloquence and beauty a B 4 
force of illustration, Mr. Phillips said that «,. |) 


the last twenty years had commenced withoy the 4 
church, and in its organization had found its ehiet Ca 


utterly incapable and unworthy of trust on the might. ‘ 


and these Church organizations? The leaders in 4, | 4 
Anti-Slavery cause in Boston looked at first with J. | 
most childish confidence to the churches and thy | | 


shall 1, where I find a heart from the depths of whic § 3 
are ever bubbling up the sentiments of a sacred an f 


first day's proceedings. The notice of the Jou & 
it will be seen, is quite respectful {o; that 3 
when speaking of the doings of abojjt;, Pin, 


"Dist, by % 


» this 





then watchword, Liberty and Union, but Liberty F 





ifs 


experience nothing so much in their path as thy 


i 


We are deeply religious, but yf 
I say it (he cos. y 


ae 


‘a 


to that of the greaat Master of our religion. Ay | 


3 
Os 


ame 


[Here, as in other parts ¢ “4 
this speech, hisses were largely mingled with » )~ 


a 


cowered, began to tremble before the advanciyy — 4 
He regarded the pos F 
tion of the Society towards the churches of the Unia, F 


any thing—almost the only permanently i:portat F 


: 


the system of American slavery tremble, and wh F 7 


rious and our miscalled Christian church expiring, | 7 


4 F 





Anniversaries. It was disunion, disunion, disunios, 
from first to last. 
according to Mrs. Hitchcock, were the worst of ty: 
rants, and Satan himself aided them to form the Fed: 
eral Constitution. Mr. Bell, of Kentucky, said afer 
words, and we left. Thank God, the Constitution 
survives, and will survive, we doubt not, the Amer 
can Anti-Slavery Society notwithstanding. 





OF The following is from the Vermont Chronicle 
It only shows how ignorant has been its editor, hitl- 
erto, of our ‘no government’ views. 


Boxine tHe Compass.—-The no-governiet! 
anti-slavery folks seem nearly got round the ci 


At a late Convention of that party, held at New-Bet 
ford, Mass., the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That anti-slavery is a glorious Bre 
LUTIONARY MOVEMENT for the institution of a new 
government, the vindication of the inalienabls rights 
of all mankind, and the eternal overthrow of every 
form of tyranny. 


i> No Union with Slaveholders ! 





Defective Architecture.—An elegant and costly" 
chureh, erecting in New-York for Rev. Mr. Bellow 
society, extirely finished externally and far advance¢ 
upon the interior, it is found must now be all tke 
to pera, it having been discovered that the - 
walls are badly sprung, and entirely to frail to susta! 
the heavy roofing. 


in the instance of the new Swedenborgen chur 
now finishing; but the walls of this, instead of bem 
de ed for rebuilding, are to be supported by 
heavy stone masonry now constructing betwee" * 
side windows. It will be recollected that the b 
frey and a large portion of the front wall of + ™** 
church, nearly completed externally, tumbled dowa 
at the South End, some two or thee years sinc? from 
a defect in the masonry.~ May not these defects an4 
disasters in church edifices be ominous of the © 
tion and fate of church organizations’ Are not the 
walls of error, with which they are surrounded, 
weak to resist the blows from the strong “7” 
truth, which are now dealt so heavily upo" then 

Time will give the affirmative answer.—Y- 





Hratruy Auvsements ror Summer. We woul 
call the attention of the public to that excellent inst 
tution, the Boston Gymnastic Institute, at Boy ison 
Hall, now under the management of Mr. J3°* 
Murdoch and Dr. David Thayer, This Instiate® 
will continue open during the whole year, for ee 
men and boys exclusively, from sunrise till 10 0 ee 
P.M. To this institution is attached a spacious" 
ing-room, constantly supplied with the principal et 
odicals of the day, and also the most complete Gy 
nasium in the United States. The hall of the Gy® 
nasium is furnished with all the necessary appre 
for developing and strengthening the human ve 
Persons suffering from dyspepsia and the bad ¢ ee 
of sedentary habits, will be greatly benefitted by 
quenting the Gymnasium. From the excellent ¢ ‘i 
acter of the institution, we are confident that the “é 
habitants of Boston will not suffer it to flag; and « 
well-directed efforts of its proprietors will secur’ | 
it extensive and deserved patronage. 





ot 
Four negrees belonging to Mr. donnph Adams, 5 


Warten county, Miss., were killed lately by the 








ing of a tree. 


The framers of the Constitution, | 





{A similar case of defective masonry in regard i 
church building, has occurred this season in Bost, | 4 
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vated and thrilling L 
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Narrative is too well known, 
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d eloquent passages of the 


» the pen of Mr. Garnisoy, 


NUMBER DCCXLV#. _ 
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asure to hear as 
tten by himself, 


few days. The 


of his highly 
yatour hands. 


-atly enhoneed 
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Ne nation of his publication, from Wes- 
vhkggepi Mr. Garrison being in New-York, 
pes tance at the Annual Meeting, we} 

former,—for Jack of other matte r} 
s1 columns of the Libera-| 
j 
| 
EFACS. i 
i, 1841, T atten 1 amt 

N ket t which it was 

ted th | Enich 
' 
! we Narra He} 
Vv mit ber of rat body ;| 
escape from the 8 uth- | 
e, and feeling h curiosity | 

cipes and! of th 
had beard a 1ewhat | 
a slave,—he was im 
; ice, on the oecasion alluded } 

that time a resident in New-Bedford. 

+ fortunate, occurrence !—fortunate 

‘ f his manacled brethren, yet pant- 

F| m thei awful thraldom !+for- 
; f negro emancipation and uni- | 
efor the land of his birth,| 

lready done so much to save 

ste for a large circle of friends and 

sympathy and affection he has 

secured by the many sufferings he has en- 

rtuous traits of character, by his ever- 

ag remembrance of those who are in bonds as/ 
; h und with them !—fortunate for the multi- | 
7 : various parts « f our republic, whose m nds | 
enlightened on the subject of slavery, and who |} 
on melted to tears by his pathos or roused to} 
« ndienation by his stirring eloquence against | 
savers of men fortunate for himself, as it at | 
iwht him into the field of public helene 
» world assurance of a MAN,’ quickened the | 
ring energies of his soul, and consecrated him | 
it work of breaking the rod of the oppres- | 
letting the oppressed go free! ° 
vever forget his first speech at the Conven- | 

ye extraordinary emotion it excited in my own | 

powerful impression it created upon a crowd- j 
tory completely token bysurprise--the applause | 

» followed from the beginning to the end of his | 
tous remarks. I think I never hated slavery 80 | 
ely as at that moment; cert uinly, my perception 
rmous outrage which is inflicted by it on the | 
vature of itsvictims was rendered far more clear 

There stood one, in physical proportion and | 
commanding and exact—in intellect richly en- } 

tural eloquence a prodigy—in soul man- 
uted but a little lower than the angels’— | 
taslave,ay, a fugitive slave, trembling for his | 
ty, hardly daring to believe that on the American | 
a single white person could be found who would 
riend him at all hazards, for the love of God and 
auity! Capable of high attainments as an intel- 
{and moral being—needing nothing but acom- 
piratively small amount of cultivation to make him | 
an ornament to society and a blessing to his race—by | 
the law of the land, by the voice of the people, by | 
¢ terms of the slave code, he was only a piece of | 
perty, a beast of burden, a chattel personal, never- 
theles 
A beloved friend from New-Bedford prevailed on} 
Mr. Doverass to address the convention. He came! 
forward to the platform with a hesitancy and em-| 
nt, me sarily the attendants of a sensitive | 
1such a novel position. After apologizing for | 
rance, and reminding the audience that sla- | 
ty was a poor school for the human intellect and | 
rt, he proceeded to narrate some of the facts in 


wn history as a slave, and in th 


eho! 
he course of his 


ech gave utterance to many noble thoughts and! 


g reflections 


led with hope and admiration, 


As soon as he 


had taken. his| 


I rose, and de- 


wed that Paraicx Henny, of revolutionary fame, 


made a speech more eloquent i 
ty, than the one we had just liste 
fthathunted fugitive. So I belive 


smy belief now. 1 reminded 


eril which surrounded this self-emancipated 


{ the Pilgrim Fathers, among the descend- 


revolutionary sires; and I ap 
t they would ever allow him to 
slavery,—law or no law, constite 
The response was unanime 
‘NO?!’ 

‘as « brother-man—a resident 


‘YES!' shouted the whole 


‘gy #0 startling, that the ruthless tyrants South of 


‘ 
Nasen 


iT 
and Dixon's line might almost 


burst of feeling, and recognized it as the 


sf 
who gave it, never to betray hin 


ie outcast, and firmly to 


d nee deeply impressed 
tit Mr. Dov. 


stime and talents to the promotion of the 


wavery enterprise, a powerful im 


to j 
~ *R borthern prejudice against 
» I L } . ; 
\. I therefore endeavored to i 
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ge mto his mind, in order that he 
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{ > ~ 
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ety, Mr. Jony 


“S iNstance 


N“ 


entirely coincided with 


ae could give n » encouragement 


jiman at the North,—even in Massachusetts, on 


‘Will you succor and protect 


‘an invincible determination on the part of 


Lass could be persuaded to conse- 


t, anda stunning blow at the same time in- 


+* 2 2 Vocation so anomalous and responsible for 
Person in his situation; and 1 was seconded in this 
d friends, especially by the late 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
A. Cottixs, whose judgment in 
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and his success in combatting prejudice 


th true manliness of character. 


has been most | 
| 
e public mind, | 
xpectations that | 
his brilliant ca-| 
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As} 


he excels in pathos, wit, compar- 
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Here isin him that union of head ‘and 
dispensable to an enlightenment of 


of others, May 
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grow m grace, and the knowledge of 
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y & very remarkable fact, that one of 
8 of the slave population, 
fugitive slave, in the per- 
UGLASS; and that the free col- 


are as ably rep- 
in the person of 
loquent appeals 
f multitades on 


vas| Association, March Sist, 1845. 





calumniators of 
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and illiberality of spirit, and henceforth cerse to 


of the natural inferiority of those who require nothing ee 
but time ard opportunity to attain to the highest point | im 


of human excellence. 


It may, perhaps, be fairly questioned, whether any 


other portion of the population of the earth could |nei 


have endured the privations, sufferings and horrors 

slavery, without having become more degraded in the 
scale of humanity than the slaves of African descent. 
Nothing has been left undone to eripple their intel- 
lects, darken their minds, debase their moral nature, 
obliterate all traces of their relationship to mankind ; 
and yet how wonderfully they have sustained the 
mighty lead of a most frightful bondage, under which 
they have becn groaning for centuries! To illustrate 
the effect of slavery on the white man—to show that 
he has no powers of endurance in such a condition 
superior to those of his black brother, Dayiet O° 
Consext, the distinguished advocate of universal 
emancipation, and the mightiest champion of prostrate 
but not conquered Ireland, relates the following an- 
ecdote in a speech delivered by him in the Concilia- 
tion Hall, Dublin, before the Loyal National Repeal 
* No matter,’ said Mr. 
O’Cossets, ‘under whatever specious term it may 
disguise itself, slavery is still hideous, Jt has a nat- 
ural, an inevitable tendency to brutalize every noble fee- 


ulty of man. An American sailor, who was cast away 


| on the shore of Afriea, where he was keptin slavery 
| for three years, was, at the expiration of that period, 


found to be imbruted and stultified—he had Jost all 
reasoning power; and having forgot his native lan- 
guage, could only utter some savage gibberish be- 
tween Arabic and English, which nobody could un- 
derstand, and which he himself found difficulty in 
pronouncing. So much for the humanizing influ- 
ence of the pomestic instirerion.’ Admitting this 
to have been an extraordinary case of mental deteri- 
oration, it proves at least that the white slave can 
sink as low in the scale of humanity as the black 
one 

Mr. Dovaiass has very properly chosen to write 
his own Narrative, in his own style, and according to 
the best of his ability, rather than to employ some one 
else. 


and, considering how long and dark was the career 


It is, therefore, entirely his own production ; 


he had to rnn as a slave,—how few have been his op- 
portunities to improve his mind since he broke his 
iron fetters,—it is, in my judgment, -highly credita- 
ble to his head and heart. He who ean peruse it 
without a tearful eye, a heaving breast, an afflicted 
spirit,—without being filled with an unutterable ab- 
horrence of slavery and all its abettors, and animated 
with a determination to seek the immediate overthrow 
of that execrable system,—without trembling for the 
fate of this country im the hands of a righteous God, 
who is ever on the side of the oppressed, and whose 
arm is not shortened that it cannot save,— must have 
a flinty heart, and be qualified to act the part of a 
trafficker ‘in slaves and the souls of men.’ I am 
confident that it is essentially true in all its state- 
ments; that nothing has been set down in malice, 
nothing exaggerated, nothing drawn from the imag- 
ination; that it comes short of the reality, rather 
than overstates a single fact in regard to sLaveRy as 
it 1s. The experience of Frenerick Dovcrass, as 
a slave, was not a peculiar one ; his lot was not spe- 
cially a hard one; his case may be regarded asa very 
fair specimen of the treatment of slaves in Maryland, 
in which State it is conceded that they are better fed 
and less cruelly treated than in Georgia, Alabama, or 
Louisiana. Many have suffered incomparably more, 

while very few have suffered less, than himself. Yet 

how deplorable was his situation! what terrible chas- 

t'sements were inflicted upon his person! what still 

more shocking outrages were perpetrated upon his 

mind! with all his noble powers and sublime aspi- 

rations, how like a brute was he treated, even by those 

professing to have the same mind in them that was in 

Christ Jesus! to what dreadful liabilities was he con- 

tinually subjected! how destitute of friendly counsel 

and aid, even in his greatest extremities! how heavy 

was the midnight of woe which shrounded in black- 

ness the last ray of hope, and filled the future with 

terror and gloom! what longing after freedom took 

possession of his breast, and how his misery aug- 

mented in proportion as he grew reflective and intel- 

ligent,—thus demonstrating that a happy slave is an 

extinct man! how he thought, reasoned, felt, under 

the lash of the driver, with the chains upon his 

limbs ! what perils he encountered in his endeayors 

to escape from his horrible doom! and how signal 

have been his deliverance and preservation in the 

midst of a nation of pitiless enemies ! 

The Narrative contains many affecting incidents, 
many passages of great eloquence and power; but 1 
think the most thrilling one of them all is the de- 
scription Mr. Dovatass gives of his feelings, as he 
stood soliloquizing respecting his fate, and the chances 
of his one day being a freeman, on the banks of the 
Chesapeake bay, viewing the receding vessels as they 
flew with their white wings before the breeze, and 
apostrophizing them as animated by the living spirit 
of freedom. Who can read that passage, and be in- 
sensible to its pathosand sublimity ? Compressed into 
it is a whole Alexandrian library of thought, feeling 
and sentiment—all that can, all that need be urged, 
in the form of expostulation, entreaty, rebuke, 
against that crime of crimes,—making man the pro- 
perty of his fellow-man! O, how accursed is that sys- 
tem, which entombs the godlike mind of man, de- 
faces the divine image, reduces those who by crea- 
tion were crowned with glory and honor to a level 
with four-footed beasts, and exalts the dealer in hu- 
man flesh above all that is called God! Why should 
its existence be prolonged one hour? Is it not evil, 
only evil, and that continually ? What does its pres- 
ence imply but the absence of all fear of God, all re- 
gard for man, on the part of the people of the United 
States ? Heaven speed its eternal overthrow ! 

So profoundly ignorant of the nature of slavery are 
many persons, that they are stubbornly incredulous 
whenever they read or listen to any recital of the 
cruelties which are daily inflicted on its victims. 
They do not deny that the slaves are held as proper- 
ty; but that terrible fact seems to convey to their 
minds no idea of injustice, exposure to outrage, or 
savage »arbarity. Tell them of cruel scourgings, of 
mutilations and brandings, of scenes of pollution and 
blood, of the banishment of all light and knowledge, 
and they affect to be greatly indignant at such enor- 
mous exaggerations, such wholesale misstatements, 
such abominable libels on the character of the south- 
ern planters! Asif all these direful outrages were 
not the natural results of slavery! As if it were less 
cruel to reduce a humen being to the condition of a 
thing, than to give him a severe flaggellation, or to 
deprive him of necessary food and clothing! As if 
whips, chains, thumb-serews, paddles, blood-hounds, 
overseers, drivers, patrols, were not all indispensa- 
ble to keep the slaves down, and to give protection 
to their ruthless oppressors! As if, when the mar- 
riage institution is abolished, concubinage, adultery 
and incest must not necessarily abound; when all 
the rights of humanity are annihilated, any barrier 
remains to protect the victim from the fury of the 
spoiler; when absolute power is assumed over life 
and liberty, it will not be wilded with destructive 
sway! Skeptics of this character abound in society. 
In some few instances, their incredulity arises from 
a want of reflection; but, generally, it indicates a 
hatred of the light, a desire to shield slavery from 
the assaults of its foes, a contempt of the colored 
race generally, whether bond or free. Such will try 
to discredit the shocking tales of slaveholding cruelty, 
which are recorded in this truthful narrative; but 
they will Isbor in vain. Mr. Dowerass has frankly 
disclosed the place of his birth, the names of those 
who claimed ownership in his body and soul, and the 
names also of those who committed the crimes which 
he has alleged against them. His statements, there- 
fore, may easily be disproved, if they are untrue. 

In the course of his Narrative, he relates two in- 
stances of murderous cruelty,—in one of which @ 





the colored race despise thenselves for their beseneak te 


received by a gentleman of this city, that a young 
man, named Matthews, a nephew of General Matth- 
ews, and whose father, it is believed, holds an office 
at WasRington, killed one of the slaves upon his fa- 
ther's farm by shooting him. ‘The letter states that 
young Matthews had been left in charge of the 
farm; that he gave an order to the servant, which 
was disobeyed, when he proceeded to the house, ob- 
tained @ gun, and returning shot the servant. He im- 
mediately, the letter continues, fled to his father’s 
residence, where he still remains, unmolested.’ 

Let it never be forgotten, that no slaveholder or 
overseer can be convicted for any outrage perpetrated 
on the person of a slaye, however diabolical it may 
be, or: the testimony of colored witnesses, whether 
bond or free. By the slave code, they are adjudged 
to be as incompetent to testify against a white man, 
as though they were indeed a part of the brute cre- 
ation. Hence, there is no legal protection, in fact, 
whatever there may be in form, for the slave popula- 
tion; and any amount of cruelty may be inflicted upon 
them with impunity. Is it possible for the human 
mind to conceive of a more horrible state of society ? 

The effect of a religious profession on the conduct 
of southern masters is vividly_deseribed in the follow- 
ing Narrative, and shown to be any thing but saluta- 
ry. in the nature of the case, it must be in the 
highest degree pernicious. The testimony of Mr. 
Dovarass, on this point, is sustained by a cloud of | 
witnesses, whose veracity is unimpeachable. 

Reader ! are you with the man-stealers in sympa- 
thy and purpose, or on the side of their down-trod- 
den victims? If with the former, then are you the 
foe of God and man. If with the latter, what are you 
prepared to do and dare in their behalf? Be faithful, 
be vigilant, be untiring in your efforts to break ev- 
ery yoke, and let the oppressed go free. Come what 
may—cost what it may—inseribe on the banner 
which you unfurl to the breeze, as your religious and 
political motto—t No Compromise with Sravery! 
No Union wits Stavenowers !’ 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 

Boston, May 1, 1845. 





LETTER TOALADY. 
Boston, May Ist, 1845, 
My Dear Faixnp: 

You desired me to write to you when I had any 

thing to say. 1 have something to say now, and not 
to weary your patience, [ shall say it in as few words 
as possible. 
You and I have had many debates respecting The- 
ology. But however diverse are our opinions upon 
that subject, lam happy to believe that we agree 
much more nearly respecting Religion, cach admit- 
ting that it consists in ‘ voluntary obedience to the will 
of God.’ It is in relation to one of the departments of 
religion that I now address you. ‘ 

Slavery is not only one of the most real, practical, 
and actively pernicious sins of the nation and the 
church to which you belong, but one of the most pop- 
ular sins, being respected, honored and defended 
by Chureh and State. The majority of the pious peo- 
ple of your acquaintance do nothing for the abolition 
of slavery, and are apparently resting content with 
its existence and indefinite continuance ; still more, 
they object to any active interference with it on the 
part of others. I do not impugn their motives for this 
inaction ; if you ask, they will give you reasons fdr it 
that appear plausible and sufficient in their own eyes, 
however ansatisfactory they may be to your clearer 
vision; but ] call your attention to the unquestiona- 
ble fact, that the majority of those who are regarded 
as the better portion of society, are practically slum- 
bering over this horrible sin, and are unwilling to be 
roused from their slumber ; and I ask you seriously, 
What are you doing to change this state of things? 

A kindred vice, and one of most tearful magnitude, 
exists within us and around us, and‘infects our whole 
state of society. That prejudice, partly excited by 
the color, and partly by the degraded condition of its 
victims,which makes a Pariah caste,as distinctly mark- 
ed as that of India, in a nominally Christian and re- 
publican land, is constantly and actively operating to 
prevent the growth of real liberty and true religion 
among us. A vicious education, arising from the 
error and sin of our fathers in deliberately allying 
themselves with slavery for political purposes, has 
taught us from our youth that the colored people 
ought to be, and the Colonization Society sedulously 
inculeates the idea that they ever must and will be, 
excluded from equal participation with ourselves in 
the professions, the mechanic arts, commerce, wor- 
ship, and social life. This shameful prejudice, un- 
known in countries which we stigmatize as less en- 
lightened than ourselves—this horrible injustice, sys- 
tematically and constantly inflicted upon men as good 
as we are, have made our country the scorn of the 
civilized world, and have already inflicted upon us a 
part of the punishment they merit, by the evils which 
necessarily result from a substitution of prejudice 
for candor, darkness for light, and falsehood for truth, 
in the education of the people, and from the enforced 
ignorance and degradation of one sixth part of the 
population of our country. I seriously ask you, 
What are you doing to change this state of things? 





The sins thus briefly glanced at are sanctioned and 
cherished by the Church, the State, and the code of 
manners and morals which regulates our social life. 
The wisdom of our legislators has decided that wo- 
men have nothing to do with the State, except to 
bear the burdens it imposes ; and this arrangement is 
thas far a fortuyjate one for women, that it exempts 
them from the most corrupting of influences, politi- 
cal ambition ; but with the two other institutions re- 
ferred to, each a world in itself, they have most inti- 
mate connexion. 

If you believed, as I do, that the Church is not 
likely to be reformed in relation to this subject any 
sooner than the community existing around it, in 
which it claims to be light, leaven, and salt, a vivify- 
ing and purifying influence, you would probably 
leave it, as I have done. Since you remain in it, in ex- 
pectation that it will soon become itself converted, 
and be ultimately the chief means of converting oth- 
ers, to the truths of Anti-Slavery, you must admit 
it to be your duty actively to labor for this essential 
pre-requisite of suecess. 1 ask you, therefore, most 
seriously, What are you doing toawaken your church 
as a body, and your mimster and the individual 
church members around you, to a sense of their da- 
ties to their and your colored fellow-citizens ? 

Lastly, that code of minor morals, custom, which 
we suffer to have the force of imperative law in reg- 
ulating our lives, forbids the admission of colored 
people to equal participation with us in business, 
pleasure, worship, and the advantages of literary and 
social intercourse ; a manifest injustice to them, and 
necessarily, therefore, an injury both to them and to 
ourselves.. I ask once more, What are you doing to 
bring about a reform in this matter? 

You would probably be surprised to hear your sit- 
vation spoken of as one of elegant and luxurious 
leisure ; but how trivial are your labors in compari- 
son with those of the great majority of men and 
women ; and surely a free indulgence in the best lit- 
erature of present.and past times is as fairly en- 
titled to the name of luxury, as a carriage, and three 
courses, served on silver, at the dinner table. Can 
you reconcile it to your conscience to enjoy whatever 
amount of ease and comfort your present situation be- | 


i 





| troth ed and error counteracted. Next, 
make ties on fit occasions, (and these are 
_many,) and eagerly, yet quietly, embrace all those 
: which spontaneously present themselves, (and these 
are many,) to throw your influence upon the right 
side, and against the wrong side. A word, a look, a 
motion, or the act of refraining from a word, a look, 
a motion, will sometimes place you as decidedly on 
God's side, or on Satan's side, as the most formal 
signing and sealing; and there is sometimes a cross 
to be taken up in your quiet parlor, or at your neigh- 
bor's fireside, as weighty and fearful (in your appre- 
hension at the moment) as literal martyrdom would 
be. To reply calmly and firmly to a sophism ora 
sneer; to place truth in opposition to such weight of 
popularity or authority on the other side, as may 
very probably (not certainly) outweigh its influence 
with your hearers; to cheer the heart of the des- 
pised by your voluntary occupancy of the next place 
to them in the meeting-house, the rail-road car, and 
the social circle ; to combat in print such errors of fact 
and argument in the periodical press as you may 
meet; to hold yourself prepared to reply to those 
charges which one hears everywhere in conversation 
against anti-slavery men, their principles, and their 
measures; to lend your neighbors such books and 
tracts as you find to be required by the particular de- 
ficiences of each in relation to this subject ; to call 
the attention of your distant friends to it by letter ; 
and to write, if you cannot speak, such remonstran- 
ces, and such propositions for action, as may arouse 
your Church to a sense of her duty, and justify your 
present connection with her,—all these you can do, 
without overstepping the modesty of nature ; each of 
there you must do, when the particular exigency 
comes, to approve yourself atrue servant of God 
and a true follower of Jesus. 

To gain the necessary information for yourself, re- 
specting the principles and measures of the Aboli- 
tionists, and “also to have it in readiness for your 
neighbors, you should have in possession those books 
and tracts which treat of the several branches of the 
subject, and which may be had for a small sum, and 
you should also subscribe for the Liberator. 

The Liberator is the pioneer paper of the cause, 
and during its fifteen years’ puuvlication it has turned 
aside neither to the right-hand nor the left, from its 
commencing principle of—No compromise with sla- 
very or its allies. Temptations to such compromise 
are the snares with which it has been continually 
beset, and its refusal to yield to these has occasioned 
from time to time large secessions from the advanced 
Anti-Slavery body, of those to whom, in the particu- 
lar conjuncture pending, concession of some small 
fragment of principle, for the sake of union, seemed a 
necessary expediency. To this delusion Cassius M. 
Clay has in some degree yielded; for his paper is to 
be conducted by slaveholders in connection with the 
opponents of slavery, and he pledges himself not to 
interfere with the legal rights of slaveholders ; thus 
conceding that there is a real right, of some sort, in 
the holding of slaves. Light and darkness cannot 
unite, leaving to 4he former its purity and excel- 
lence unimpaired ; light and darkness cannot unite 
with the serious design on the part of both to expel 
and annihilate darkness. The Liberator steadfastly 
resists all such compromises. Hence it continues 
and will continue unpopular. It makes a steady ad- 
vance through the sphere of repulsion around sla- 
very, and meeting, unyielding, the fore front of 
the hottest battle, it leaves behind a position of com- 
parative security and comparative popularity for the 
comprémisers, who would else be driven from their 
posts, not because the enemy is essentially strong, 
but because. their own positivua makes them wtak. 
The sons of Zeruiah can never overcome truth ; ‘ana 
it is the height of folly to let their apparent strength 
seduce us to the sacrifice of one iota of truth for the 
sake of obtaining apparent allies against them. Such 
alliance will always eventually préve itself a fatal 
error. The Liberator should be encouraged by every 
man and woman, for its sake, on account of its fidel- 
ity to principle, and for their own sakes, that in fu- 
ture trials they may be supported by its firmness. 

To you, I believe, no apology is necessary for the 
treedom of my remarks and suggestions. Believe 


me 
Very truly your friend, 


Cc. K. W. 





LETTER FROM HENRY C. WRIGHT.---ODIOUS 
CLERICAL SLAVITES. 
Epinsurcn, March 28, 1845. 
Dear Garrison: 

Doctors Cunningham and Candlish have come out 
here in bold and shameful and malignant advocacy of 
American slavery. In speeches before the Presbyte- 
ry of Edinburgh, a few days since, they hold up 
the abolitionists of America to scorn and execration, 
as destitute of ‘ judgment, sense or sanity’—as ‘ slan- 
derers, maligners, deceivers,’ unworthy any ‘ regard, 
respect or confidence.’ This they say of all abolition- 
ists as a class, solely because they say ‘ slaveholding 
is a sin—is manstealing, under all circumstances,’ 
and because they say ‘all slaveholders ought to be 
disfellowshipped as Christians.’ ‘It is impossible,’ 

xclaims Dr. Cunningham, ‘to think or speak of 
such men with respect.’ ‘As to slaveholders,’ 
he says, ‘they are good Christians-—faithful, 
devoted, praying ministers, laboring devotedly for 
God, in the gospel of his “Son.’ To palliate their 
crimes, and justify the Free Church in holding 
Christian fellowship with them, and getting their 
money to build churches and pay ministers, these 
Doctors of Divinity, leaders of the Free Church in 
Scotland, spoke and printed the following apologies: 
(1.) ‘The law makes men slaves—brutes—chattels 
personal—and men are obliged to hold slaves in 
America, whether they will or not.’ (2.) ‘ The only 
act of humanity that ministers of the South can show 
to men, in certain circumstances, is to buy them, and 
hold them as slaves; and he relates the case of a 
Southern minister buying a slave to illustrate it. 
(3.) ‘Men may be slaveholders with perfect inno- 
cence.’ (4.) ‘Slaveholding, in the Southern States, 
18 a matter of necessity—because the people there 
cannot otherwise obtgin domestic servants’! (5.) 
Slaveholders, beyond al] question, have the example 
of the apostles, and the apostolic churelfes, to justify 
them. (6.) ‘To examine the question of slavery in 
America, fairly and candidly, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to realize the fact, that slaveholders may be 
honored, approved, as orthodox churches and minis- 
ters of Christ, and that churches composed wholly 
or in part of slaveholders, are to be regarded as true 
churches of Christ—laboring faithfully and success- 
fully in the gospel of his Son.’ (7.) ‘I know hun- 
dreds of slaveholders, who would rejoice to free their 
slayes, if they could. The laws will not let them, 
The State would sell them, if freed. Thé masters 
must give positive security for their maintainance 
forever, even though they be beyond the boundary of 
the State.’ 

1 did not think a man in Great Britain could make 
such an infamous, atrocious speech. But Dr. Cun- 
ningham is the teacher or Professor of Theology to 
the Free Church young ministers. He is the idol of 
the Free Church. - A more utter disregard to truth, 
amore scowling contempt for suffering humanity, 
a bolder blasphemer against the Great Gop,—whose 
image in man is bought and sold,—I have never met, 
He dared to assert before Godg that when we cannot 
get our boots blacked, our beds made, rooms swept, 
and clothes brushed, otherwise, it is right to go to the 
market, buy men and women, and hold and use them 
as beasts and things. The above atrocious and dia- 
bolical sentiments the Rev. Wm. Cunningham, D. D. 
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above from his printed speech. 1 read what I have 
has softened down the speech as spoken. Dr. Ritchie 


I have seen all the doings of the Faneuil Hall 
meeting—of the Massachusetts Legi Con- 
gress. God speed the banner of ‘No Union with 
Slaveholders.’ How can any man that has any re- 
gard for God or man, consent to remain a member of 
that compact, cemented with the tears and blood of 
three millions dehumanized men—slaves ! May God 
open their eyes to see their position. May the Lord 
God be thy Rock of Defence. Fear not, for He is 
with thee. H. C. WRIGHT. 





Monster Gun P ged America.—A monster gun has 
just been manufactured by Messrs. Forsythe & Pres- 
ton, of Liverpool, which is intended to replace the 
one which burst on board one of the American war- 
steamers, a short time ago, killing the Secretary of 
State, and wounding several other official personages. 
It is made of malleable iron, is 12 feet long, and 
weighs 11 tons, 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 11 pounds.—Wilmer’s 
Liverpool News Letter, Maech 29. 

(> How dare Uncle Sam employ John Bull in such 
a trust-worthy undertaking as this? How does he 
know that Johnny will not so construct this ponde- 
rous death-dealing piece of ordnance that, ‘ in case of 
aeur with England’! it will be made to perform its 
appropriate work on .?mericans, instead of English- 
men? Then would it prove a ‘foreign emissary: 
with a vengeance.—yr. . 





1 In the absence of the editor,—though not with- 
out rich ore from his mine,—we make no vain boast 
of an ‘Excersion’ sheet this week, and hope we 
may never, in transcendental folly, mistake a mere 
jack ’a lantern sheet for one of that character; nor, 
we trust, shall we ever, in cynic churlishness, issue 
a Herald of Slang, and, in impudent arrogance, style 
it * The Herald of Freedom.—y. 





ARRIVAL or tHe Hisernita. This steam ship ar- 
rived at this port on Monday morning last, bringing 
London and Liverpool dates to April 19. She en- 
countered large quantities of ice on the Banks, and 
was detained two or three days in consequence. 
The news by her is not particularly important, though 
the Oregon question continued to excite increasing 
agitation, and ‘rumors of war’, prospectively, grow- 
ing out of it, were increasingly prevalent. But we 
have not room, this week, for extracts. 





Macon B. Auvven, Esq. lately of the Portland Bar, 
is, we observe, engaged in the practice of the law in 
this city. Mr. Allen is now a member of the bar of 
Suffolk, admitted here on examination. He has re- 
ceived a classical education, and, although a colored 
person, is, we are informed, a young man of such a 
character and deportment, gentle, unassuming, and 
strictly upright, as must very materially, if not wholly 
in his case, obviate any of the peculiar consequences 
usually attendant upon the circumstances of a similar 
personal complexion.—Mercantile Journal. 


es 

Destructive Storm and Loss of Life-—We learn 
from the Feliciana (La.) Whig, that on Wednesday 
evening, the 16th inst., the plantation of the heirs of 
the late Judge Rhea, on Thompson's Creek, in the 
parish of East Feliciana, was visited by a wild and 
desolating hurricane, which left death and havoe in 
its train. The slave who brought the intelligence, 
reports that every building on the place was laid pros- 
trate, and that the trees in its course were topped as 
though an axe had been used. The overseer with 
the negroes and plough horses, who were at work in 
the adjacent field, sought refuge under the gin-house, 
upon the approach of the storm. The fancied pro- 
tection proved instant death. The house was blown 
down, burying amid its ruins the overseer, Mr. Bev- 
erly Phelps, 4 young, industrious and highly merito- 
rious young man, and seven of the negroes, killin 
instantaneously the overseer and three negroes, ont 
badly wounding four other negroes, some of whom 
had their legs, and others had their arms broken. 
Mr. J. P. Carney’s dwelling house was also blown 
down, and although Mr. C., his wife and three 
children were in it, they all escaped death, one child 
being severely injured, however. The course of the 
tornado is not known ; it is presumed, however, that 
its p has caused cven a greater loss of life and 
limb and destruction of property, than has yet been 
ascertained. 


Great Fire ig Portsmouth, N. H.—A destructive 
fire broke out ar on Sunday last, which de- 
stroyed forty or fifty buildings, valued at from 
$100,000 to $150,000. 


General Jackson.—The health of the hero of the 
Hermitage is rather better, according to the last ac- 
counts. He appeared seriously ill on the 15th April, 
but rallied on the 17th. 


Tue Mormons.—The Warsaw Signal of the 16th 
s:— 

Mr. Madison, a printer and a gentleman, was last 
week driven from Nauvoo by a band of ruffians with 
knives in their hands. Their mode of proceeding 
was to whistle, hoot, threaten and dog him wherever 
he went. ig 

Master Foster, a lad, whose only crime is that he 
is the brother of Doctor Foster, was last week taken 
by force from the residence of C. Ivens, by a band 
of villains, and escorted from the city—they kicking 
and cuffing him occasionally for amusement, in ad- 
dition to their usual insulting and menacing proceed- 


ings. 

Mr. Wm. Marks visited Nauvoo, trom Fort Madi- 
son, on business, (having a large amount of property 
in the city); he was called on instanier by a mob, 
and threatened that if he did not leave by night he 
should be tarred and feathered. 

Last week, Dr. Charles, whose character and re- 
spectability will be vouched for by many citizens of 
Quincy, was ordered to leave Nauvoo, and grossly 
abused for not leaving. 


Virginia Exsction.—We received last night, 
says the Norfolk Herald of Thursday, sufficient re- 
turns to enable us to say, that the Loco Focos have 
carried the Legislature of Virginia, which gives 
them a U. S. Senator in place of Mr. Rives. 


Miss Bliss, who committed suicide by laudanum at 
New Bedford, on Saturday night last, had accompa- 
nied a young man to a place of entertainment in a 
neighboring town, on the Friday night previeus, and 
did not return until 4 o'clock in the morning. Dur- 
ing the day her manner was reserved, and upon re- 
tirmg to her room, she requested not to be called on 
Sunda {morning ; at 6 P. M. she was found dead in 
bed. Her character has been irreproachable.— Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 


Goop Fortune.—Mr. Delevan, the proprietor of 
the Delevan House, Albany, has made a successful 
hit in boring for water. He has built a magnificent 
hotel, five stories high, which he supplied with pipes 
in the expectation of getting water from the city 
waterworks. He was disappointed in this source, 
and commenced boring for water, in which operation 
he was so fortunate as to hit a stratum of coarse sand, 
from which gushed a stream of pure soft water, af- 
fording about 20,000 gallons per day, which, by the 
aid of appropriate apparatus, is distributed to every 
part of the house. 


The ladies of the First Independent Baptist Fe- 





male Society will hold a Fair atthe Marlboro’ Chap- 
el, Hall No. 2, May 13 and 15, for the purpose of 
liquidating a debt incurred by repairs on their meet- 
ing-house. Any donations of saleable articles, or any 
eatables to furnish a refreshment table, will be thank- 
fully received if left at Mrs. Davis's, 53 Spring-st., 
Mrs. Howard's, 17 Poplar-street, Mrs. Pitts’s, 18 
Belknap-street, Mrs. Washington's, 3 Smith's court, 
Belknap-street. 

Season tickets 25 cents, single tickets 12 1-2 cents, 
children half price; tickets to be had of the Commit- 
tee, or at the door. : ; 

It being the first time of our holding a Fair, we 
hope to be liberally patronized by a generous public ; 
we also hope to accommodate our customers by an 
assortment of useful domestic articles. 

A Levee will be held on the evening of the 15th, 
at the same place; tickets to he had at the above 
named places, and at the Hall on the days of the 


Fair. 
Eunice R. Davis, Frances Clark, 
Susan Harriet , 
Sy gre 
Chloe A. 
Rachact } Washington, Cordelia Howard, 


Caroline T. Williams, Ann Tilford, 











stows, without doing, or trying to do, that portion of, 





uttered in the presence of about 300 youmg men, stu- 





Commitiec. 


~ RERRATED suavem 
EMPLOVMEXT WANTED. 

Places are wanted, either in town or country, for 
the following colored ae lately slaves in Louis- 
‘ana ; being a portion of those recently emancipated 
by John G. Palfrey, Esq. Secretary of the Common- 


} wealth, viz: 


Bersry, 31 years old, having a son 5 years old. 
Mania, aged 23, having a daughter 3 years old. 

Mancerr, aged 21, having two infants. 

Rose, aged 13 years. 

Franxey, [gitl,] aged 12 years. 

The last named have some knowledge of house- 
work. They are all believed to be strong and healthy, 
of correct deportment, and more capable and intelli- 
gent, than the average of persons of their class in 
Louisiana, They are now in Boston, on expense ; 
and wages are not so much a consideration as pro- 
curing for them, immediately, hommes in respectable 
families, where they may learn to gain a subsistence 
for themselves and their children. 

Persons disposed to receive one or more of them, 
will please write by mail, to 
ELLIS GRAY LORING, 

No. 27 State Street, Boston. 


NOTICE. 


The following question will be discussed before the 
N. E. Freedom Association, on Monday evening, 
May 12th, at the Smith School Room, viz: 

Do we violate the principles of the Christian dis- 
pensation by servile labor on the Sabbath? 

To commence at 8 o'clock, precisely. All inter- 
ested, are invited to be present. 

Per order of the President, 
* ROBERT WOOD, Sec. pro. tem. 

Boston, May 9th, 1845. 








NEW-ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY CONVEN? 
TION. 

The friends of impartial freedom and uncondition- 
al emancipation are summoned to attend the annual 
meeting of the New-England Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion, which will be held in Boston on Turspay, May 
27th, and will probably occupy three days, as usual. 

The Convention has annually increased in num- 
bers, interest, and importance, since the commence- 
ment of the series, till it now takes the first rank 
among all the meetings held in this city during the 
anniversary week. The gathering this year, it is 
hoped and expected, will be multitudinous beyond 
all precedent. 

In behalf of the Massachusetts A. 8. Society, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 

Epvmenp Quincy, Secretary. 

Boston, May 2, 1845. 





ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. 
H. ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. * 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
New-Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society, holden at 
Concord, April 21, 1845, it was 

Voted, That the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
New-Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society be holden on 
WEDNESDAY, the 3d of Junr next, at 10 o'clock, 
A. M., in the Town Hall in Concord, to act on the 
following business, viz : 

To receive and act upon the reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Treasurer ;—to elect the of- 
ficers of the Society for the ensuimg year ;—to trans- 
act such other business as the interests of the Society 
and the cause in which it is engaged may fequire,— 
and to attend to such communications and discussions 
upon the great cause of Human Freedom, as time and 
circumstances may afford. 

BENJ. COMINGS, President. 

J. H. Eva, Secretary. 





ABOLITION OF THE PUNISHMENT OF 
DEATH. 


The friends of this humane and wise reform, in this 
and other States, are invited to meet with the 
New-York Society for the Abolition of the Punish- 
ment of death, in Convention, for the consideration 
of means for the promotion of that object, on the 
Monday of the anniversary week in May, which will 
be on the 5th of the month. 

Other Societies, having in view the same object, 
are especially invited w send delegates. The daily 
papers will give due notice of the place of meeting. 

ditors of papers friendly to this cause are respect- 
fully requested to copy this notice. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

WILLIAM T. M'COUN, President. 

J.L. O'Surrivan, Secretary, 





OHIO AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 


Will hold its next anniversary in New-Lisbon, on 
the 5th day of 6th month. (June.) 

Arrangements are being made to secure the attend- 
ance of many of the prominent advocates of human 
rights in our own, and other States, of which, together 
with other particulars, timely notice will be given. 

Let every man and woman who has a heart to feel 
for, and a soul to sympathise with suffering humanity, 
at once make up his or her mind to be present. 

By order of Ex. Com. 0, A. A. 8.8. 

JESSE HOLMES, Cor. See. 

3d mo., 12th, 1845. 





NEW BOOKS. 


RS. Child’s Letters from New-York, 2d series. 
Flowers for Children, Nos. 1 and 2, just a 
ed. For sale by Bela Marsh, No. 25 Cornhill. 
Mays . 





WHAT FAMILY WILL BE WITHOUT IT 
Ten copies sent for one year to one address for 
TEN DOLLARS. 

New-York or Eastern funds, free from loss or dis- 
count, remitted free of expense through 
the Postmaster. 


GREAT NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
READING FOR ALL! 

TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

The Best and Cheapest Family Magazine in 
America ! 


SEARS’ 
NEW MONTHLY 


FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
Established for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
A Monthly Miscellany of Moral and Useful In- 

struction, embellished with numerous Engra- 
vin, Published on the first of every month, 
in Parse of fifty large octavo pages 
(Double columns.) 


TWO DOLLARS annum: two ies sent 
to one address for THREE DOLLARS, 
(> invariably in advance. £7} 


In offering such a miscellany as the above period- 
ical to the public, we wish to make it clearly under- 
stood what is the object proposed to be accom lished 
by its publication, and what will invariably the 
character of its contents; and by no species of dis- 
guise or form of deception, attempt to make an ifn- 
pression or gain a favor, without possessing a legiti- 
mate claim to their pa a he se Sears’ Fawiry 
Macazive is a periodical whose object is to collect, 
condense and systematize the great mass of stand- 
ard general knowledge, contained in works so nu- 
merous and voluminous as to be altogether beyond 
the reach of mankind in general; and thus collected 
and prepared, to place it, by its cheapness and com- 
prehensiveness, within the reach of ALL. 

“7 Any person wishing to see the work, either 
with the viewof subscribing, or acting as agent, will 
be cheerfully furnished by addressing the r, free 
of postage, which the postmasters will cheerfully do, 
if politely requested. a8 

i Rcettaveene are authorized by law to enclose 
and frank any remittances to publishers of periodi- 
cals. In all cases we wish them to consider them- 
selves as our Agents, in forwarding names and sub- 


scriptions. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
Clergymen, Students, and Agents of Newspapers 

To (wt Periodicals throughout the United States. 
The subscriber is prepared to treat with such per- 
sons as the necessary qualifications for suc- 
cessful j ances either for a stipulated salary or com- 
mission on cubsenibece  obtatbed) to circulate his 
‘New Mowrtury Famiry Maoazive, .. the year 


. ired. 
an nees requ ERT SEARS, 
No. 114, Fulton-street, New-York City. 


[> All letters and mmunications from Agents 
LoS poets or they will not be taken from 
the Post office. 

New-York, Jan. 20. 
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POETRY. 





FROM THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 
THE SOUND OF THE DRUM. 
BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


A stormy sound is thine, thou drum, thou loud deep 
rolling drum, 

And thy thrilling echoes o'er the soul like a rushing 
tempest come; - 

And a din ef swords is in thy roll, and a ring of 
clashing spears, 

From plains where the lance and helmet gleam, and 
the foaming steed careers. 


And a clarion blast and a victor shout float with thee 
o’er the hills, 

And thy rattling peal the warrior’s soul with the fire 
of battle thrills. 

Thou art come from ancient cities, far across the 
ocean’s wave, 

Where tossing high their airy spray, Levantine bil- 
lows rave. 


Where by the Nile’s dark rolling floods the gloomy 
Arab roams, 

And the dreamless night of a thousand years has 
hooded o'er the tombs 

Of the mighty dead, the prince and king, the noble 
and the slave, 

And the Pharaohs sleep with their vassal hosts, in a 
dark and nameless grave. 


From the sunny land of Palestine, the turret old and 
grey, 

Where, in the cold embrace of death, the knight and 
Moslem lay, 

Amidst the loud shrill clang of swords, of helmet, 
lance and shield, 

And gleamed war's dread and fiery hosts far o'er 
the bloody field. 





Thou’st come from Judah's dewy vales on sweep- | 
ing winds along, 

And the hearts that thrilled are cold and low, 
hand that roused thee, gone : 

From the blooming dales of Aragon, the walls of old 


the 


Castile, 
And through the dark Alhambra’s halls thy sounding | 
echoes peal. | 


Up from the plains of Waterloo, the vales of the | 
stormy Rhine, 
Thy voice floats o’er the troubled sky in a wild and | 
hurried chime : 
Thou'st come from the gloom of Amazon, the val- 


leys of Peru, | 
And thy echo to the dark Cacique was a long and 


last adieu 


To bower and grove that his soul had loved, to wood- 
land, dale and rill ; 

And the temple where he worshipped long is deso- 
late and still. | 

And the caverns of the Andes to thy sound their | 
echoes throw, 

That floats along the dizzy crag in a wild and airy 
flow. { 


sound of woe, | 


But thy roll shall cease its pealing, for it brings a 


Of clashing swords and dashing hosts that hurry to 
and fro, 


And a widow's wail and orphan's sigh in thy deep | 
tones are come | 

O'er bloody fields and bustling camps, thou wild and 
stormy drum. ! 





' 
PROM THE LIBERTY BELL. | 

TO THE MARTYRS FOR FREEDOM. | 
(A free Translation from the German of T. G. Salis.) | 


BY ELIZA LEE FOLLEN. 


Sritt trust, all ye who are oppressed ! 
Though Hope no ray of light may shed, 
Garlands of sacrifice aye rest 
On dying Virtue’s martyr head - 
Though Glory’s tinsel crown may be 


* Ne 


Awhile the lucky villain’s prize, 

Yet, springing from your graves, we see 
The amaranth wreath that never dies. 

Ye who in evil times were born ! 
Ye who haye dared to strive with power ! 


Ye shall be heralds of the dawn, 

But ye must know the darkest hour. 
Ye who your lives have nobly spent, 

From sin and woe your race to save, 
The ruin you could not prevent 

Shall shed a glory round your grave. 


| 
i 
| 
Then do we feel Fate's iron might, 
When the blasphemous plot succeeds ; 
When on puze honor, simple right, } 
The brood of human vipers feeds : 
O, still serenely trust—e’en then, | 
Though reptiles hiss, foul vapors rise ; 
The light that rises from the fen, 
Deceitful shines, and quickly dies. 


In the cloud-tent of distant skies, 

Truth calmly waits, with balance true, 
Casts off traditionary lies, 

And gives to Justice homage due. 
Reason proclaims eternal laws ; 

Mad mobs and tyrants, in their hour— 
Aye, for whole ages hurt her cause, 

But never can destroy her power. 


When for the rights of man you fight, 
And all seems lost, and friends have fied, 
Remember in misfortune's night, 
New glories rest on Virtue’s head ; 
Duty remains, though joy is gone ; 
On final good then fix thine eyes ; 
Disdain all fear, and though alonc, 
Stand ready for the sacrifice. 


Though every bark of promise sink, 
And hope’s last broken fragments fall, 
And you that mystic cup must drink, 
Which cures all pain, which comes to all ; 
Yet Justice, banished, hated, slain, 
Is with you in the holy strife— | 
Says to your soul, ‘ We meet again,’ 
And promises eternal hfe. 


Freed from its dust, from that great hour 
Your spirit, on that noble band, 
Acts with a new immortal power, 
Inspires each heart and nerves each hand. 
For Time and Truth, then, calmly wait, 
Ye who for human rights contend ; 
Oppression has a transient date, 
Eternal Justice has no end. 





LINES TO A KEG OF LIQUOR 
Within these prison walls repose 
The chattering tongue, the horrid oath ; 
The fist for fighting nothing loath ; 
The passion quick no words can tame, 
That bursts like sulphur into flame ; 
The nose with rubies glowing red, 
The bloated eye, the broken head ! 
Forever fastened be this door ! 
Confined within, a thousand more 
Destructive fiends of hateful shape, 
Even now are plotting an escape. 
Here, only by a cork restrained, 
In slender walls of wood contained, 
in all their dirt of death reside 
Revenge that ne'er was satisfied ; 
The tree that bears the deadly fruit 
Of murder, maiming and dispute ; 
Assault that innocence assails, 
The images of gloomy jails ; 
The giddy thought, on mischief bent, 
The midnight hour in folly spent ; 
All these within this cask appear, 


| it isnot much harm to lie? 


| affirmation. 


| undertake an office or deliver evidence. 


| theirs will be the dishonor and the offence. 





And Jack, the hangman, in the rear ! 


—* ee 
Se 


EPFECTS OF OATHS. 


di 


| 


igin is so palpable, that you cannot comply with the 
seaaies of na feeling deat the 

ty of virtue. It is rela 
‘A good xa xnglel 50 Sink eh SNES ion, that he 
needs not an oath; 


moral character, We have seen that they are con- 
tinually violated,—that men are continually refer- 
ring to the most tremendous sanctions of religion, 
with the habitual belief that those sanctions impose 
no practical obligation. Can this have any other 
tendency than to diminish the influence of a a4 
sanctions upon other things? Ifa man sets light by 
the Divine vengeance in the jury-box to-day, is he 
likely to give full weight to that vengeance before a 
magistrate to-morrow ? We cannot nt the ef- 
fects of habit. Such things will infallibly deteriorate 
the moral character, because they jnfallibly dimin- 
ish the power of those principles upon which the 
moral character is founded. 

Oaths encourage falsehood, We have already 
seen that the effect of instituting oaths is to dimin- 
ish the practical obligation of simple affirmation. 
The law says, You must speak the truth when you 
are on your oath. ‘The court sometimes reminds a 
witness that he is upon oath, which is equivalent to 
saying, If you were not, we should think less of 


| your mendacity, ‘The same lesson is ineuleated by 


the assignation of penalties to per} 


» and not to 
falsehood. Whatis aman to cone 


but that 


| the law thinks light of the crime which it does not 


punish ; and that since he may lie with impunity, 
Common language 
bears testimony to the effect. The vulgar phrase, 
1 will take my oath to it, clearly evinces the preva- 
leat nation that a man may lie with less guilt when 
he does not take bis oath. No answer can be made 
to this remark, unless any one can show that the 
extra sanction of an oath isso much added to the 
obligation which would otherwise attach to simple 
And who can show this? Experience 
proves the contrary: ‘ Experience bears ample tes- 
timony to the fact, that the prevalence of oaths 


| among men (Christians not exeepted) has produced 


a very material and very general effect in reducing 
their estimate of the obligation of plain truth, in 
its natural and simple forms,{—‘ There is no cause 
of insincerity, prevarication and falsehood more 
powerful than the practice of administering oaths 


, in a court of justice.}} 


Upon this subject, the legislator plays a despe- 
rate game against the morality of a people, He 
wishes to make them 8 the truth when they 
Even sup- 
posing him to succeed, what is the cost ? That of 
diminishing the motives to veracity in all the af- 
fairs of life. A man may not be called upon to take 
an oath above two or three times in his life, but he 
is called upon to speak the truth every day. 

A few, but a few serious words remain. The in- 
vestigations of this chapter are not mattérs to em- 
ploy speculation, but to influence our practice. If 
it be indeed true that Jesus Christ has imperatively 


| forbidden us to employ an oath, a duty, an impera- 


tive duty, is imposed upon us. It is worse than 
merely vain to bear his laws, unless we obey them. 
Of him, therefore, who is assured of the prohibi- 
tion, it is indispensably necessary that he should re- 
fuse an oath, There isno other means of maintain- 
ine our allegiance to God. Our pretensions to 
Christianity are at stake: for he who, knowing 
Christian law, will not conform to it, is certainly not 
a Christian, How then does it 

persons frequently acknowledge they think oat 
are forbidden, so few, when they are called upon to 
swear, decline to do it? Alas, this offers one evi- 
dence, among the many, of the want of uncom- 
promising moral principles in the world,—of such 
principles as it has been the endeavor of these 
pages to enforce,—of such principles as would 
prompt us and enable us to sacrifice every thing to 
Christian fidelity. By what means do the persons 
of whom we speak sup that the will of God 


respecting Oaths is to be effected? To whose prac- 
tice do they look for an exemplification of the 
Christian standard? Do they aw me miracle 


by which the whole world shall be convinced, and 


| oaths shall be abolished without the agency of 


man? Such are not the means by which it is the 
pire of the Universal Lord to act. He effects 
1is moral purposes by the instrumentality of faith- 
ful men. Where are those faithful na 5 let 


| it be: if those who are called to this fidelity refuse, 


But 
the work will eventually be done. Other and bet- 
ter men will assuredly arise to acquire the Christ- 
ian honor and to receive the Christian reward. 


Oatus in Evrpence., ‘The truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, touching the mat- 
ter in question.’ Is the witness to understand by 
this that if he truly answers all questions that are 
put him, he conforms to the requisitions of the oath ? 
if he is, the terms of the oath are very exceptiona- 
ble; for many a witness may give the answers to a 
counsel, and not tell ‘the whole truth” Or does 
the oath bind him to give an exact narrative of 
every particular connected with the matter in 
question, whether asked or not? If it does, multi- 
tudes commit perjury. How then shall a witness 
act? Shall he commit perjury by withholding all 
information but that which is asked? Or shall he 
be ridiculed and perhaps silenced in court for at- 
tempting to narrate all that he has sworn to dis- 


| close ? Here again the morality of the people is in- 
| juriously affected. 


To take an oath to do a certain 


| prescribed act, and then to do only just that which 
; custom happens to prescribe, is to ensnare the con- 


science and practically to diminish the sanctions of 
veracity. ‘The evil may be avoided either by dis- 
using all previous promises to speak the truth, orto 
adapt the terms of the promises (if that canbe 


| done) to the duties which the law or which cus- 


tom expects. ‘You shall true answer make to all 
such questions as shall be asked of you,’ is the form 
when a person is sworn upon a voir dire; and if 
this is all that the law expects when he is givin 

evidence, why not use the same form ? If, however, 


| in deference to the reasonings against the use of 


any oaths, the oath in evidence were abolished, no 
difficulty could remain: for to promise in any form 
to speak the truth is, as we have seen, absurd. 
While the oath in evidence continues to be im- 
posed, it is not an easy task to determine in what 
sense the witness should understand it. If you de- 
cide by the meaning of the legislature which im- 
poses the oath, it is manifest that he should tell all 
he knows, whether asked or not. But what, it ma 
be asked, is the meaning of a law, but that whieb 
the authorized expounders of the law determine ? 
And if they habitually admit an interpretation at 
variance with the terms of the oath, is not their. 
sanction an authoritative explanation of the legisla- 
ture’s meaning? These are questions which I pre- 
tend not with confidence to determine. The mis- 
chiefs which result from the uncertainty are to be 
charged upon the legislatures which do not remove 
the evil. I would, however, suggest that the 
meaning of a form in such cases is to be sought, not 
so much in the meaning of the original imposers, 
as in that of those who now sanction the form by 
permitting it to exist. This, doubtless, opens wide 
the door to extreme licentiousness of interpretation. 
Nor can that door be closed. There is no other 


remedial measure than an alteration of the forms ad 


or an abolition of the oath. 





* Godwin : Political Justice, v. ii. p. 633. 

t Stobeus : Serm. 3. 

+ Gurney: Observations, &c. c. x. 

|| Godwin: vol. ii. p. 634. 
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A colored woman, named Catharine Freebod 
died at Hartford, Ct, on the Gth, left $100 tag to 
to 





four religious societies, $200 


to the African Society, of Hartford, for the support 


another, and $1000} ed 





















was entirely insensible. Her throat was. then cut, 
four distinct — two of which severed the wind- 
pipe, having been inflicted. She recollects, in the 
te 


tror of the moment, during which she defended 
herself with all her feeble strength, seeing other per- 
sons about the door—and, by t 
villain who seems to have been the leader in the dia- 
bolical attempt, three others were e in the 
outrage, each of whom inflicted a wound upon Mrs. 
Mohr, im order that, each being thereby implicated, 
oer stab be o-ntnne to criminate — others. 

aving, as presu: « accomplished ir mur- 
aver gunplite they left their victim weltering in 
blood, and retired to their cabin, where they washed 
the knives which had been employed in effecting the 
outrage, and resorted to other means of obliterating 
the evidences of their crime. Mrs. M., however, was 
not dead. After a brief period, she parti recover- 
ed from the effects of wounds, and for the first 
time, discovered the es upon her throat. Sum- 
moning all her remaining strength, and with a firmness 
and heroism whith seem almost incredible, she in- 
stantly resolved to seek her husband, and, believing 
her death inevitable, informed him who was her as- 
sailant, in order, as she herself expresses it, that no 
innocent person might be suspected of the act. Orf 
her-way to the river, which is only a few hundred 
yards distant from the house, she passed by the cab- 
m to which the four negroes had retired, and was dis- 
covered by them—and it is believed that they pur- 
sued her for the purpose of consummating the bl 
purpese in which they had been so unexpectedly foil- 
ed. The unfortunate lady succeeded in reaching her 
husband, and was unmediately put under proper éare, 
and, happily, is recovering. Strange to tell, they 
admit that their mistress has been uniformly kind to 
them, and that they had no particular motive for the 
act. 


Horrible Outrage in LincolnCounty, Missouri.—Our 
readers know, that the people of Lincoln county, in 
this State, have been much excited, for some months 
past, by the discovery of thé existence of a band of 
counterfeiters and horse thieves among them. Sey- 
eral of them have been, at different times, arrested, 
and suspicion continued to rest against other families. 
In this state of things, a company of Regulators, as 
they termed themselves—Lynch-law men—-was form- 
ed, who proceeded, from time to time, to order the 
suspected individuals to leave the county, —; to 
do which, summary punishment was inflicted. wo 
young men of a yrange “a4 Turnbull fell under 
the jurisdiction of the Regulators, and on Friday last 
they met at a house in the county, to determine what 
should be done in the premises. 

It is not known what was agreed upon at that meet- 
ing, but from thence they proceeded to the residence 
of old Mr. Turnbull, father of the young men in 
question. The old man, who was at his shop, saw 
them approaching, and endeavored to escape into the 
house, but was intercepted and caught. Two younger 
sons and the females of the family retreated into the 
house, and fastened the doors. The suspected men 
were not to be found. The lynchers loitered about 
the house for some time, and finally set fire to it, but 
it was extinguished by the family. They then re- 
solved upon more efficient measures, and one of them 
seized an axe, with which, after several blows, he 
broke in the door, and the mob entered. A general 
fight ensued in the house. Itis not known which 

arty fired first, but two shots were fired by the yours 

rumbulls, one of which killed a young man by the 
name of Davis; he lived only twenty-four hours after 
the affray. + 5 

Another of the mob, named Norral, or Norris; who 
had used the axe in breaking the door, was struck on 
the head with Gomotiing resembling a corn-kuife, 
which penetrated tuto brain, and he is not ex- 

sed to live long. A third was injured slightly. 
ne of the Trumbulls was shot im the neck, and was 
dying at the last accounts. The other was shot in 
the thigh, and was not expected to survive : they are 
both young, one a boy fifteen or sixteen years old, 
This bloody outrage took place about eight miles back 
of er landing, between 1? and 3 o'clock of the 
day. Great excitement followed throughout the 
county. The mob had determined on Monday to 
proceed to Turnbull's house and exterminate the 
whole family ; but it is hoped that the efforts which 
were making to arrest this design, were successful. 
It is said that the Regulators were composed of some 
of the most respectable men of the county, but how 
they can reconcile their proceedings with a desire to 
maintain this character, is beyond our comprehen- 
sion.—St. Louis Republican, April 16. 


The followin 
C.) Patriot of 
of that State. 

Horrid murder! Escape of the Murderers.—Oh, 
humanity ! humanity ! that bloody deeds, such as the 
one we are about to record, should be perpetrated in 
the midst of a civilized and christian people. Well 
may the philanthropist fold his arms in painful de- 
spair and weep in sorrow as he contemplates ‘man’s in- 
humanity to man!’ We learn from indubitable au- 
thority, that Mrs. Holloway, wife of Mr. Hol- 
loway, of Person County, (who was once a member 
of our Legislature,) having prevailed on her husband 
to tie the hands of one of their negro women, beat 
and tortured her to death. It is said that she heated 
a pan handle red hot, and run it down the negro’s 
throat, besides burning her lips to a crisp. This hor- 
rid tale about the burning, seems too incredible to 
be believed, and we mention it on the authority of 
rumor, without vouching for its accuracy. The ne- 
gro was privately buried, eight feet deep, in an ob- 
seure place, and Mr. and Mrs. H. made their escape 
to parts unknown to their neighbors—doubtless to 
Texas. Whether Mr. H. was accessary to the foul 
murder farther than to tie the negro, we are not ap- 
prized. Miserable, wretched woman! thy con- 
science—thy piercing, torturing conscience is bathed 
in the agonies of hell. 


arsin the Greensborough (N. 
1st, from the Milton Chronicle 


ap 
are 





Execution of a Slave.—We take the following state- 
ment of an assault with inten to kill, made by a ne- 
gro upon his overseer, from the Aattaka tte 
of the 8th ult. A negro belonging to Mr. L. Savoy 
was hired some time since to work on the plantation 
of Mr. C. Durand, a few miles from St. Martinsville. 
Having absented himself on the night of Sunday, the 
3d inst., the next morning Mr. E. Leblanc, overseer 
fof the plantation, insisted upon knowing where he 
had passed the night. The negro, instead of giving 
a submissive answer, became excited and insolent. 
Mr. Lablanc then told some of the other negroes to 
arrest him ; but he defied them all, and observed that 
neither negro nor white man should ever place his 
hand on him. Mr. Leblanc then made an attempt to 
arrest him, but the negro, having watched his move- 
ments, seized a hoe, and as the overseer advanced 
upon him he gave him a heavy blow upon the head, 
and made off towards St. Martinsville. Mr. Leblanc, 
although severely wounded, mounted his horse and 
pursued the negro, who was arrested by a third per- 
son, near the plantation of Mr. B. Champagne, and 
lodged in jail. We also learn from the St. Martins- 
ville Creole that, on Saturday, the 8th inat., he was 
arraigned before a jury of six freeholders, tride under 
the provisions of the Black Code, and sentenced to 
be hung, The sentence was carried into effect on 
the Wednesday following, when his execution was 
wit d by a iderable gathering of people. 

Assassination.—A letter dated Bayou Lafourche, 
La., April 15, furnishes the followimg information: 
‘ A frightful occurrence took place a few days since, 
at Pinecourtville. On Wednesday last, a negro, be- 
longing to Mr. Velia, stabbed Mr. Simonneau, 
with a poignard. The latter had been watching the 
negro for several days, when, on Wednesday, be- 
tween 11 and 12 o'clock at night, he perceived him 
attempting tocross the bayou. He called to him to 
th and pis Eaagig pps oye but no sooner 

e touc im, than ne unged his * 
r into his breast near the dhbnties. Mr. stad 5 
is not expected to live. The murderer was arrested 
esterday, tried to-day, and sentenced to be hung on 
hursday, on the spot where he committed the 
crime.’ 


Homicide—We understand from a gentleman who 
resides in Orangeburg, that an affray occurred on 
Saturday last, at cam pune § Muster Ground, at 
the Club House on Swamp, which resulted in 
the death of Daniel J. Smithehart. From the testi- 
mony taken before the Magistrate, who acted as Coro- 

i Sanithehart 











of the ministry. 


him down and choked him—after which he was pulled 
off by Mr. James Walker. He made a second attack, 
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following from the Lex- 


is death the next da 
clock. She was arrested and taken 


$2000, 
ve, and was thereupon released from 


custody. It seems Tomlin uested admission into 
her house, which she re He persisted in his 
importunities, and declared that he would go in not- 
withstanding her refusal, and made the attempt ac- 
ae! when she shot him through with several 


The Murder of Mr Jackson—F. H. Hatch has 
been tried in New Orleans for the murder of W. A. 
Jackson of New York, on the night of the 4th of 
February last, at the Mardi Gras Ball, at the St. 
Louis Hotel. They had a quarrel in the room, the 
prisoner mgm. | charged the other with having trod 
on his toes, and inquiring his name, the deceased re- 


plied, ‘IT ama gentleman, my name is Jackson; I 
am a nephew x3 area, and staying at the 
St. Charles Hotel.’ quently while the deceased 


was in the dressing room ing his hair, the pris- 
ener entered, and rushed upon him with a dirk and 
murdered him, despite the efforts of the bystanders 
to prevent it. The jury found him not guilty! 


Shocking Murder.—Mr. Ansel Tarbert, Sen. a high- 
ly respectable citizen of this District, was, on the 
1st of March, most unmercifully beaten by one of 
his negro boys, abcut 16 years of age. Mr. T. had 
been +s some time previously, in a feeble state of 
health, and was confined in bed when the assault 
was made upon him. He died on the 9th of this 
month. The negro boy was tried for the murder on 
the 12th inst. and found guilty. He is sentenced to 
be hung on Friday the 25th.—Edge. (8. C.) Adv. 


Fatai Affair —On Monday, the 31st ult. John B. 
Hixon was shot dead a short distance from Benton, 
Miss., by his father-in-law, Lewis Lott. Hixon, it 
seems, had maltreated his wife, who had sought 
refuge in her father’s house, which Hixon had been 
forbidden; in consequence of which he threatened 
violence upon the persons of his wife, Mr. Lott, and 
other members of his family. Accordingly, on that 
day, he rode to Mr. Lott's Lim: armed with a load- 
ed gun, and demanded his child, and told the inmates 
that unless his request was complied with, he would 
put his threats into execution, at the same time at- 
tempting to ride his horse into the house ; when, 
upon his refusal to desist, at the earnest request of 
all present, Mr. Lott shot him. Mr. Lott immediate- 
ly delivered himself up to the officers of justice, was 
tried and acquitted. 


Murder.—One Samuel Clam, a carpenter, residing 
in Lafayette, (La.) who was known to have in his 


possession a good watch and a considerable sum of 


money, was, a few days ago, found dead in his room 
—a mortal wound having been inflicted in his neck, 
behind the left ear, with a carpenter's chisel, and his 
money and watch heving been taken away. A man 
named Delmonie, and a woman named Mary Ann 
McCarty, are under arrest on suspicion of having 
been parties to his death.—.V. O. Pic., April 11. 


Murder.—The St. Landry (La.) Whig of the 3d 
instant, says: Nat,a negro man belonging to Mr. 
Pierre Savant, of Bayou Beeut, in this parish, killed 
a fellow servant named Robert, on or about the 26th 
ult. Nat is now in jail, awaiting his trial. He says 
the cause of his committing the act was, that Robert 
accused him of theft. He broke the deceased's scull 
with an axe, and then threw him into the Bayou. 


The Frankfort (Ky.) Commonwealth, of the Ist 
ult. says: 

‘A notice of an affray in Frankfort is recorded in 

rs at a distance, representin 

r. Stoughton was cut My Mr. 
Frankfort. An affray occurred between Mr. Jesse 
Morris, not the late Sheriff, and Mr. Stoughton, in 
which the former was wounded on the head by sev- 
eral blows from an iron poker, and.the other in the 
side of the neck by a knife, neither dangerously. Both 
gentlemen have been going about some days.’ 


Murder.—A letter received at this office, says the 
Alabama Journal of the 12th ult., from Shady Bower, 
Butler county, gives the following account of a recent 
murder in that vicinity : 


‘On Tuesday the 28th January at “em Wm. G. 
Womack, one of my neighbors, was shot by one of 
his own negro men, and mortally wounded in his face 
and head, with large buckshot. He lived until the 
morning of the 8th of Feb. and died a painful death. 
The negro man Mose, who shot him, and three oth- 
ers who were concerned, are in jail, and they ac- 
knowledged the commission of the deed. The double 
barreled gun was found next morning under a fodder 
stack not far from the horse.’ 


No Accident —We mentioned yesterday that a man 
in Mobile,named John Riley, had accidentally wound- 
ed his wife and child by the careless handling of a 
pistol. It turns out that the brute designed to kill his 
wife, though fortunately the wounds which she 
and her infant received, are said not to be serious. He 
has been arrested and is now in jail. When arrested 
he was armed with a pistol heavily charged and a 
large hunting knife, and made some show of resist- 
ance.—N. O. Pic. April 6. 


Brutal Act.—A little girl about four years of 5 
the daughter of Mr. Henry Pence, a citizen of this 
county, had her skull fractured on Friday last, by a 
blow from a weeding hoe, inflicted by a negro girl 
named Eliza, who was in the employ of Mr. P. The 
girl was tried before an examining court, and com- 
mitted to jail for further trial. _The wounded child is 
still alive, and some slight hope is entertained*of its 
recovery.—Mt. Sterling, (Ky.) Cour. April 10. 


A lady was poisoned a few days ago in New Kent, 
Va., by Le colored girl, only 7 gn of age. The 
fatal drug was si upon some turnip tops, served 
up for dinner, of which the unfortunate victim par- 
took freely. A physician was called in as soon as 
possible, but it was found unavailing to save her, and 
she died in great agony in a short time.—Richmond 
Star. 


Shooting a Slave.—We ‘earn upon the authority of 
a letter from Charles county, Maryland, received by 
a gentleman of this city, that a y man named 
Matthews, a nephew of General Be nal and 
whose father, it is believed, holds an office at Wash- 
ington, killed one of the slaves upon his father’s 
farm, by shooting him. ‘The letter states that young 
Matthews had been left in charge of the farm; that 
he gave an order to the servant which was disobeyed, 
when he proceeded to the house, obtained a gun, and, 
returning, shot the servant. He immediately, the let- 
ter continues, fied to his father’s residence, where he 
still remains unmolested.— Balt. Am. 17th. 


The wretch (says the Picayune) who so basely 
treated his wife here last fall, and then left her in the 
charge of the slave Pauline (now under the sentence 
of death for her barbarities,) was caught a few days 
ago at Plaquemine, and committed to jail. He was 
found prowling about the house where his wife and 
children are now staying, but what was his design— 
whether evil or otherwise—is not known. 


Greenville, 8S. C. April 11.—On Wednesday last the 
trial of Ambrose Jones took place, for the murder of 
his step mother in February. The jury brought in a 
verdict of guilty- It was one of the most cold blood- 
ed and deliberate murders that was ever perpetrated 
in civilized society. The old lady was upwards of 65 
years of age, and was the only white person living on 
the place, her husband having died a few weeks pre- 
vious. She was found dead in the garden, with her 
skull and one arm broken. 


The Hamburg (S. C.) Republican, of the 10th inst. 
says: 

* We have been informed that on Monday last a 
fracas took place at Edgefield, C. H. between Mr. 
Lovitt Gomillion and W. Marrell, during which Mr. 
Murrell fired a pistol, the ball from which wounded 
Mr. J. Whatley severely, in the thigh. * The parties 
were bound over to appear at the next General Ses- 
sions. 


Lynch Law Revived.—The Southern Tribune. 
lished at Point Coupe, Louisiana, says oh eee 
er, whose name, we believe, Twing, attempted 
to commit a rape on a little gi hous’ as years old 
soméwhere on the A two weeks 
since. He was caught, tarred 
a rail, and then put in a canoe and adrift in 
the Bayou, without oars or paddles of any kind. Wel 


bread were put in with him, so that if people were 


| a ’ : . the to: 
lames re } 
‘ ty, Mr. B. Ficklin, ordered out the Jefferson 

Sescte onl the Militia, to aid the magistrates im re- 


the 
Ky.) Observer and Reporter of Wednesday ;: | mond 


that the throat of 
orris, late Sheriff of 





ve been of water and 2 loaf of }. 


that a jug 
id to near the ¢ bird * to assist 
im, he would still be safe from starvation.’ 


on Resexssox.—Extract of a letter, dated 





. This morning the high Sheriff of 


order. 

.. [The latest accounts, up to Monday night, state that 

the its had all left the College, and that every 

thing was insubordination and conafusion.}—Rich- 
Enquirer. 





We learn thata murdered man was found some six 
miles from Evansville, a full blood Cherokee. When 
found he had a knife firmly grasped in his hand, with 
which he appeared to have most manfully fought. 
Two fingers were found near him, which he had cut 
off from the hand of his murderer. A man who has 
lost a finger, has lately been apprehended on suspicion 
of being the murderer. It is supposed that he was 
murdered by two or three men.—Van Buren (Ark.) 
Intelligencer, March 22. 


Executed—The extreme sentence of the law was 
carried into effect yesterday in Portsmouth, on the 
negro man Jack, condemned by the Court of Norfolk 
County, for an attempt to commit a rape on a white 
female. We learn that on the first attempt to hang 
him, the rope broke. He denied having committed 
the actto the last. A tolerably large crowd wit- 
nessed the execution.—.Vorfolk Herald, Saturday. 


Mr. Henry Smith, a respectable farmer of Duplin 
county, North Carolina, was murdered by one of his 
slaves on the 27th ult., who attacked him ina field 
and beat in his scull with astick. The negro is now 
in jail at Kenansville. 


In Lexington (Ky.,) on Monday night last, a cele- 
brated house of ill-fame, the proprietors having re- 
cently deceased, was demolished by a mob. The ob- 
ject of the mobocrats, as alleged, was to prevent the 
occupation of the premises for the same purposes. 
Several persons, very good members of the churches, 
are said to have been engaged in the work of demol- 
ishing.—Louisville Cour., Saturday. 


Matthew Johnson and Lewis Dunning, convicted 
at Raieigh, N. C. of manslaughter, in having inflicted 
wounds on an aged man named Josiah Holloman, of 
which he died, have been branded with the letter M, 
and sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment each. 


A singular theft was perpetrated in Natchez, Miss. 
A fellow named Strong, was found in possession of a 
horse and negro belonging to a gentleman of that 
place, and when-arrested, pleaded in abatement that 
the negro had stolen him, but when closely pressed, 
admitted that he had lost all he had by betting on the 
Presidential election, and took that means of reim- 
bursing himself. 


Isaac Glover, mate of the steamer Muscel, was 
killed in Waterloo, Ala. on the 3d ult., by Elisha Ca- 
rey, a resident of that place. Glover, it is said, went 
to the residence of Carey, abused his family and 
struck Mr. C. in the face, who afterwards drew a 
bowie knife and cut Glover to pieces. 


The trial of.Dr. Snyder for the murder of Leonard 
Gibbon, of Smithland, Ky. takes place on the 23th 
ult. Mr. Gibbon was the editor of the Smithland 
Bee, and was shot by Snyder some time last summer. 
Mrs. Gibbon has conducted the Bee with much ability 
and credit since the decease of her husband.—Louis- 
ville Cour. 


Homicide.-—An old man by the name of Cook was 
stabbed by a man named Slaughter, in South Mem- 
rac on the evening of Sunday last. Cook died on 

uesday night following. Slaughter has been com- 
mitted to prison.—Memphis Appeal. 


Homicide.—A negro man, belonging to Mr. Wm. 
Hall,-of this county, was stabbed by another in an 
altercation on the 6th ult. and died on the 9th. 

The examining Court has sent the stabber up to the 
Circuit Court for trial.— Shelby, (Ky.) News. 


The Mobile Tribune says—Thomas Henry, the 
mulatto who murdered the two sons of J. R. Haw- 
thorn, Esq. of Conecuh county, was arrested a few 
days ago, within a few miles of the place where he 
committed the deed. 


A report of the assassination, by the hand of one 
unknown, of Col. Holland Coffee, formerly a citizen 
of Van Buren, Arkansas, has reached that place, and 
seems to be credited. He was living in Texas whith- 
er he had removed. 


A duel occurred in Winchester, Ky. on the 19th, 
between J. M. Cook and J. D. Harris of that town, 
with pistols, at ten feet distance. Neither party was 


NEW 
Furaiture and Feather Sty 
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No. 43, ur staims, Nonrit sipe Bracnstosy 
BETWEEN Hanover axv Ans Strevis, Sion 
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Water may be found a general asec, 
FURNITURE and FEATHERS eet of 
to suit all, and at low prices too for the quale 
eash or on credit. Purchasers are requested Ys for 
before purchasing elsewhere. to cal 
C. W. BRABROOK 

N. B. The first price is the only price 
small discount for cash. 
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PUBLIC WORSHip.— 

UST published, in a pamphlet form of 1, 

J 18 mo., Public Worship, by Charles K. . 

Price $1 25 per hundred, 20 cts. perdoz. Fo; 
BELA MARSH, 2% Cornhill. 


hipple, 
Bale by 





. " eis, 
Social Reform Bookstore. 
BELA MARSH, 


No. 25 Cornhill, Boston 
HAS FOR SALE, : 

HE WATER CURE JOURNAL and ogg 

of Health, edited by Jocl Shew, M. pp." 
one dollar a volume—24 numbers—in adyanco. 
Shew’s large work on Hydropathy, or the w 
Cure; anew edition, very much enlarged and ,, 
vised: Conversations on some of the Old Poot by 
Jas. R. Lowell: a Mysteries and Reve 
lations, by Eugene Beckhard, M. D.: Mora} Phys, 
ology, or a brief and plain treatise on an important 
subject, 5 a sata bared Reformer: The work 
of Owen, Brisbane, Godwin, Boyle and others on So. 
cial Reform: The Phalanx, Social Reformer, Cy. 
stitution and By-Laws of Brook Farm Association 
do. of Hopedale Community: Mrs. Child’s Letter, 
Life of Follen, Dr. Alcott’s Works, the Physiologi, 
cal and Phrenological Works of Fowler, Graham yng 
others. Spear’s, O'Sullivan’s and Chapin’s Wor, 
on Capital Punishment: The Sermons of Rey. Theo 
dore Parker, The True Position of Mr. Parker, on 
Sermons by Rey. John T. Sargent. Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century, by 8. Margaret Fuller. ; 

Feb.’ 28: tf. 


Price 
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ater 





NEW BOOKS. 


LOWERS FOR CHILDREN, by L Maria 
Child; Letters from New-York, (new edition.) 
Hours of Communion, by E. H. Chapin; Sacred f),. 
ra, or Flowers from the Grave of a Child, by Henry 
Bacon. The Rose of Sharon, a Religious Souyeny 
for 1845, edited by Miss 8S. C. Edgarton; with a ys. 
riety of other Books, Albums, &c. suitable for Chys. 
mas and New Year's Presents. 
For sale by 


BELA MARSH, 
Dec. 20. 


25 Cornhill 


PROSPECTUS, 
HE subscriber proposes to publish a series of 
ANTI-SLAVERY DESIGNS,—to be called, 


THE NUBIAN SLAVE. 


The series will consist of seven Designs, drawn oq 
stone, and bound together in book form ; the inter. 
anediate pages being occupied by a poem, which, by 
uniting the scenes, preserves the unity of history, © 

Tue Fiast 
Is a vignette Tite Pace, embodying the emblem 
of American Liberty. 

Tur Srconp 
Is the Arrican FamiILy, SITTING AT THE DooR op 
Turin uur. In the distance are the slave-stealers, 
unobserved by them. 

Tur Tuirp 
Is the Auction ScrEne. 

Tur Fourtru 
Is the SeraRaTion oF THE Famity 
SALE. 





— 


AFTER Tur 


Tue Firtn 
Represents the Branvinc anv Scourcina. 
Tue Sixta 
Is the Escare of the slave family. 
Tar Seventu 
Shews the family puRsuRD WITH BLOooDHOUNDS, 
OVERTAKEN AND SHOT. 


It is proposed to publish by subscription, becave 
the market is so glutted with all sorts of productions, 
it is the only safe way to introduce a NEw THINK, 
The application of Prerortat Art to Monat Tavm 
is capable of producing a great, and, as yet, almost 
untried force, which the Friznps or Human Fuet- 
pom have now an opportunity to test. It is hoped, 
then, that no prejudice against the mode of publice- 
tion will deter them from lending their names, or, a 
least, from enquiring whether the cause of Ricut may 
not be advanced by this means. 

The work will be got up in the best style, possible; 
and will be afforded to subscribers at one dollar pr 
copy. Those who send $4, or four good names, vill 
be entitled to rive copies. 





seriously injured. 


Whipping a Clergyman.—The St. Louis Republi- 
can, of Saturday, says: 
A rencounter took place in the street to-day, in 
which F, Kennett, Esq inflicted personal chastise- 
ment on the Rey. Mr. Linn, the pastor of the Cen- 
tenary Church in this city. : 


Death of the Hon. Gilbert Leonard —Judge Gil- 
bert Leonard, a member of the State Convention, 
wounded in a duel near this city some three weeks 
since, died on Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock.—V. O. 
Pic. April 10. 
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Aveiers. The marine establishment at Algiers 
has been the scene of a terrific explosion. The pavil- 
ion, and the buildings inhabited by artillery-workmen 
and others, have been carried away. The explosion 
took place in two magazines, separated from each 
other by a ditch at the foot of the old Spanish town, 
upon which the lighthouse stands. Forty-three artil- 
lery-workmen, ten artillery men, thirty-one ponton- 
ters, and two workmen, were killed, and thirty 
wounded. At the time of the calamity, there were 
twenty persons in the drawing-room of the director of 
the port, M. Segretier, whose wife hearing her child 
ery, left the apartment; that instant, the portion of 
the building where the child was gave way, and the 
mother and the infant were buried in the ruins. The 
last words of the poor woman were, ‘Save my child!’ 
Happily, the persons in the drawing room escaped 
uninjured, with the exception of a lady, who was 
slightly hurt. 





The Boston Chronicle (Liberty paper) is a.nazing- 
ly indignant that dissatisfaction has been expressed 
by some New-York papers at the impudence of the 

utchinson family in foisting their Abolition songs 
~ audiences who buy tickets to their concerts. 

e are glad that the impertinence of ‘the family’ 
has been rebuked. We had intended to have noticed 
this offensive conduct when they visited this place. 
The Hutchinsons have more music than manners. 
They ought to be taught better than to nauseate the 
greater portion of those who patronize them with 


the songs with which at Liberty party conventions 
they helped on the election of Polk and the Annexa- 
tion of Texas.— Oneida Whig. 


S> Splenetic enough ! and as contemptible as sple- 
netic ! and as false as contemptible! The Hutchin- 
sons have never sung at any Liberty party mecting 
whatever. Try again, snarler! 


Calvin Fairbank, who was convicted of negro 
stealing in Kentucky, and sentenced to fifteen years 
hard labor, is sawing stone in the prison, with a ne- 
gro holding one end of the saw, and himself the 
other.—Columbus (O.) Statesman. 


> A position and companionship incomparably 
more creditable than to be associated with southern 
oppressors out of that penitentiary. 


The Prussian —— state, thatthe mortality in 

horned cattle and horses, in some parts of Prussia, is 

very great. A letter from Konigsburg states that 

poor: Pacers head of cattle have perished in a single 
istrict. 


Nauvoo.—The Mormons are now most assiduous} 
building a wall around the unfinished Temple. It is 
to be of solid masonry, 6 feet thick, and 14 high, and 
to enclose six acres, 


John P. Hale is going to take the stump in New. 
Hampshire, and advocate his own election He isto 
speak at Pittsfield, as soon as the roads are settled. 


A new paper is to be established at Manchester, to 
advocate his cause. It is to be styled * The Indepen- 
dent Democrat.’ 


Miss Dix, the well known philanthropist, has been 
as highly successful in Pennsylvania and New-Jersey 
as in other States, in producing a favorable impres- 
sion upon the law-ntaking powers with regard to the 
situation of I - Pennsylvania has passed a law 
appropriating $50,000—and New-Jersey one, appro. 
priating $40,000, for the erection of lunatic asylums, 


The people of Nashua have taken another vote upon 


the license ion, and b 
Sled notte eee 7 anete.ek ST ta 18S de 





icense. 

A Frankfort rT says, there is now living at 
cow, the widow = Athens chine, State cnt 
her 157th year! When 123, she married her fifth 


{> Anti-slavery papers, and other papers friendly 
to the cause, are respectfully requested to give ths 
Prospectus two or three insertions in their columm. 


All orders may be addressed to 25 Cornhill. 


CHARLES C. GREEN. 
Boston, March 14, 1845. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY!” 


HE NORTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION OF 
EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY have appro: 





a few more boarding pupils. 


tion, assisted by his wife and other Teachers, and will 


towards the realization of which our efforts will be ¢: 
rected. Systematic, habitual industry is deemed it- 
dispensable to education, which should aim at the 
harmonious development of the physical, intellectual, 
life. 
We shall consider $100 a year (one half in advance,| 
as an equivalent for instruction and board, which is 
simple and without flesh, from which a suitable ée- 
duetion will be made when a pupil comes for seve 
years. Pupils will be received fora year at any ume. 
D. MACK, Director of Education. 
Brovucuton Meapows, Northampton, Feb. 1st, 14 
(iF Papers friendly to a reorganization of soci!) 
upon the basis of the laws of God and the nature of 
man, are requested to notice the above advertisement 
eb. 7. 2m 


To Abolitionists 
AND FRIENDS IN GENERAL. 
JOHN P. COBURN 


b pane his friends and customers, that he hs 
removed from No. 8 Brattle-street, to 

51 Cornhill and 24 Brattle-street 
Where he continues his same line of business, ¥" 
an addition, viz: 


CLOTHING, 


ce and made in the neatest and most fashionable 
style. He has also taken considerable pains to 
A FIRST RATE CUTTER, who will give his 
tention to cutting only. 


ed 





cloths, Cassimeres, Doeskins, Tweeds, 2s ¥°! 4 
VESTINGS of the latest style, all of which he * 
make up in the most fashionable style, and 0 iF. 
sonable terms, and will take GENTLEMEN'S © 

CAST GARMENTS in pay, or part pay. 


val 

Please give him a call, if you wish to be used well 
and get the worth of your money. re 
tr J. P. COBURN would furthermore sc 
oye hee 


public, that he has made extensive arrang¢ sth 
is prepared to execute any amount of Clothing ™ 
above. line. n's of 
UF The highest price paid for Gentlemen®” | 
cast Garments. Also, clothing cleaned and ar 
in the neatest and most thorough manner, at 5 
notice. 
= 


AGENTS FOR THE LIBERATO 
New-Hawrsurnr.—Leonard Chase, Milforé- 
Vermont.—Rowland T. Robinson, North Fern'® 

burg. as 
Massacuvserts.—John Levy, Lovell Ri? a 

C. French, Fall Rirer ;—Isaac Austin, Nantuc oh 

Elias Richards, Weymouth ;—George W. Ben 

Northampton. 

Ruopr-Island.—Amarancy. Paine, Pre 

William Adams, Pawtucket. 


— 4 





videntt 


City; 2m 


New-Yorx.—S. H. Gay, New-York ‘i 
C. Fuller, Skaneateles ;—Thomas McClintoc® 
terloo ;—John H. Parker, Peru. XA 

Penwsvivasta—-M. Preston, West “ret 


James Fulton, Jr., Mc Williamstown ;—Thomet ee 
bleton, Russellville ;—B. Kent, Andrew $ Puiadd 
John Cox, Homorton ;—James M. M' Kin, 


be subjected to the same treatment and regulatious | 7 
as pupils who are members of the Associaiion. The | ~ 
name of the Association indicates the idea of culture, 


mora] and religious tendencies in active, practic | 


He has selected an — ' 4 
ment of the most fashionable CLOTHS, viz: Brot 























at of eo 
ther equal nu 
rany other p 
js, and no me 
> At the last 
“Slavery Societ 
he fo Jowing 
d:— 

‘ Whereas, N 


pur connection 
hereby surrou 
ith holy sane' 
ulwarks ; ther 
Resolved, Ai 
at itis the d 
w entirely f 
ohold her u 
profession, infa 
he name of th 
“the greatest ob 
-Scipation. 
Resolved, T 
e slave powe 
- ¥in the support 
chains of the s! 
- “to freedom, un. 
the ruins of th 
-ograve of the p: 
- This follow: 
gi to iden 
ith the Libe 


_ that paper ver 
Slavery Societ 





“Smost opprobr 
we presume, | 


_ Spapers many } 
_ Birney and th 





priated a suitable tenement for the accommodation of | : 
They will be members § 
of a family, under the care of the Director of Educ | 
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phia; Joseru Furtos, Penningtoneille. 
On10.—Fot Holmes, Columbiana. 





FROM THE POSTMASTER GENERAL: sg 
Remittances by Mail—* A Postmaster mey bar tp 
money in a letter to the publisher of a new* oP ibe 
subscription of a third person, and fr 





husband Her mental faculties remain go 


tter if written by himself.’ 
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from a 





